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•[JANUARY.] 


[ Price H 





1358. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES for PRESENTS, 

21 GUINEAS. 



BABIES’ BERCE&U-NETTES, 2i GUINEAS. 

Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities, 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, I Guinea ; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1 J Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. j 
School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5i TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

24 Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


£o§.E£!<§§t. 



VIRGINIANS 


No. III. — Jahuaex, 1858. 

ADVERTISER. 



T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A. Simpson, from Messrs. Howell , James , <k Co.), 

154, RESENT STREET, AND 8, BEAK STREET. 

CHRISTMAS PRESE NTS A NEW TEAR'S GIFTS. 

rn A. SIMPSON & CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

X • and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Yertu and Utility, beg respectfully to 
inform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
and Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. S. & 
Co.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 

For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S. 8s Co. submit 
the following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 


French Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 
French Dining-room Clocks ... 

Ladies’ Gold Watches 

Silver Watches , 

Gold Guard Chains 

Gold Albert Chains 

Silver-mounted Smelling Bottles 

Gold-mounted ditto 

Gold and Enamel Lockets 

Gold Necklet Chains, with 

pendants 

Gold and Silver l’enoil-cases ... 

Full Dress and other Fans ... 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 
plated 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

fitted 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases ... 

Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, Rings, 


£ .t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ *. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i2 2 

Oto 50 

0 

0 

Work-boxes, in choice woods, 

from 0 8 

6 to 10 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 

„ 0 10 

6 ,, 

15 

0 

0 

4 4 

0 ,, 

50 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases and Caskets 

„ 1 1 

0 „ 

30 

0 

0 

2 10 

o „ 

20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters ... 

„ 1 8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

2 2 

o „ 

18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers (Simpson’s) ... 

,,0 8 

6 „ 

6 

10 

0 

1 15 

o „ 

18 

0 

0 

Walnut- wood Inkstands 

,,0 8 

6 




0 2 

6 „ 

5 10 

0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

„ 0 10 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 ,, 

12 10 

0 ( 

1 Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 






0 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 











ing, writing, and working ... 

„ 3 10 

0 „ 

G5 

0 

0 

2 5 

0 ,, 

50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... 

,, 3 15 

0 „ 

45 

0 

0 

0 2 

6 „ 

8 10 

6 

Opera-glasses 

, , 0 10 

6 „ 

12 

10 

0 

0 1 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 











sticks 

,,0 5 

0 „ 

9 

10 

0 

1 10 

0 ,, 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candelabra 

„ 3 0 

0 „ 

35 

0 

0 






Ormolu Card-trays 

,,0 7 

6 „ 

4 

10 

0 

5 10 

0 „ 

100 

0 

0 

Ormolu Mounted Vases 

„ 0 6 

6 „ 

10 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 ,, 

50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle Boards 

„ 2 0 

0 ,, 

20 

0 

0 


T o _„ Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, Studs, Pins, and every 

description of Jewellerv, at moderate prices. Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card- 
trays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasses, Toilet-bottles 
and Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket-boxes, King-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
knives, Carriage-bags, Keticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
cases, Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, &c., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. 

T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London ; and at 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRESENTS. 




ELE6AIT 

ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 

16, COCKSPUJt STREET, CHARING CROSS 

(Facing the Raymarket). 

E. .BAXTER, Stationer and Dressing-C^se Maker, having removed from 79, STRAND, 
to more extensive premises, as above, respectfully solicits an inspection of his varied and 
beautiful stock, which is entirely new for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet 
Department all the new patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with Silver anti 
Plated fittings, Desks, Wprkboxes, Tea-Caddies, &e. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, 

With Silver and Plated Fittings. 

MEDIAEVAL MOUNTED WRITING DESKS, ENVELOPE, BLOTTING-CASES, AND INK- 
STANDS EN SUITE, TEA-CADDIES, SCENT CASKETS, &c. 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 


PERPETUAL CALENDARS. 


GILT INKSTANDS. 


CASKETS. 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pic-Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

Fans, 

Porte-Monnaies, 


A large selection of 
Jewel Cases, 

Kpy and Letter Boxes, 
Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, 
„ Silver do. 

„ Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

Penknives, 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, [Cases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

Spring Bands, 

Match Bands, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 

A splendid Assortment of PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy Department, 
E. B. receiving monthly from his Agent in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 


BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and Manufactures, 
as exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 

16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


The following comprises a few of the articles, a variety of which are always on view : 

DE LA RUE & (Vs INDELIBLE RED LETTER DIARIES FOR 1858. 

DE LA RUE &, CO.’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 

PE LA RUE & Co.’s COMMERCIAL, COMPLIMENTARY, INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 
AND WEDDING STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Despatch Boxes. 

Travelling Desks. 

Portable Writing Cases. 

Albums and Scrap Books. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Books. 
Manuscript and Address Books. 


Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 
Ladies’ Desks and Writing Cases. 
Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 
Manifold Letter Writers. 

Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases, 
&c. &c. &c. 


E. BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MR. BENTLEYS LIST. 


.IVES OF THE GOVERNORS -GENERAL OF INDIA— 

LORD CLIVE. By John William Kate, Author of “ History of the War iu Afghan- 
istan,” &c. 8vo. 

II. 

?HE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. CHARGES 

JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 8vq. 

hi. 

>ARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, CONSIDERED WITH 

REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. An Essay. By Earl Grey. 8vo. 

IEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizot. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


TIE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL 

OF ORFORD. Now first Published from the Original MSS. Edited by Dr. Doran. 
3 Vols. 8 vo. 

VI. 

iETTERS FROM THE BOSPHORUS. By Mrs. Hornby. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

VII. 

HE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF STEAM ENGINES. 

With Anecdotes of their Inventors and Improvers. By Robert Stuart, Civil Engineer. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 10s. Gd. 

VIII. 

TIE COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER THE REIGN OF 

GEORGE III. By J. Heneage Jesse, Author of “The Court of England under the 
Stuarts,” &c. 3 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

IX. 

OLS. .VIII. AND IX. (Completing the Work) OF THE 

ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
Edited by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 8vo, with Portraits* 10s. 6d. each. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 

c 

1 . 

HE GORDIAN KNOT. By Shirley Brooks. Author of 

u Aspen Court.’’ 8vo, with Illustrations by John Tenniel. To be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts. 

II. 

HE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOQL. 3 Vols. 

III. 

ARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. Newby, 3 Vols. 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

tluMtsIjpr in Ortttnanj to ?i)ri' fStajrtftw. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 

OP 

WORKS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

QHRISTMAS CAROL. In Prose. Being a Ghost Story oi 

Christmas. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

*** The Illustrated Edition, with Coloured Plates, &c., by John Leech, is published at 5s. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

JI^RS. CAUDLE S CURTAIN LECTURES. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Is. 
STORY OF A FEATHER. 25. 

LESSON OF LIFE. — LIVES OF BROWN, JONES, AND 

ROBINSON. Is. (id. 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH. Is. Gd. 

PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. — CO M^LETEf LETTER 

WRITER. Is. 6d. v > 

*** A Complete Edition of the Writings of Douglas Jerrold (including his Comedies and Dramas) is 
published in 8 vols. , price 4s. each. ^ ; ^ 


W. M. THACKERAY. ' •, 

ALL ADS. Is. Gd. 

SNOB PAPERS. 25. 

TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GAHAGAN. Is. 
FATAL BOOTS— COX’S DIARY. Is. 

YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS— JEAMES’S DIARY. 25. . 
SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 25. 

NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. CHARACTER SKETCHES. 

Is. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON. 35. 

LEGEND OF THE RHINE. — REBECCA AND ROWENA 

Is. 6d. 

A LITTLE DINNER AT TIMMINS’S. — THE BEDFORD 

ROW CONSPIRACY. Is. 

FITZ-BOODLE PAPERS— MEN’S WIVES. 25. 6 d. 
SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY. I 5 . Gd. 

HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND THE GREAT 

HOGGARTY DIAMOND. Is. 6d. 

V The above are also published in cloth, as “Miscellanies,” 4 vols., price 6s. each. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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EW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


This day is published, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

VOL. I., PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 

BEING THE FIRST MONTHLY VOLUME OF A 

NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 

OP 

THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the 
Author. With Portrait and Vignette. 


nfflS Library Edition is undertaken with a view to the presentation of Mr. Dickens’s 
L Writings in a far more convenient form, at once for present perusal and for preservation, 
Lan any of them have yet appeared in. A new fount of type has been made expressly for the 
lrpose, and great care has been taken to render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 

The Library Edition will comprise Twenty- two Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings 
sh ; and a Volume will be published on the first of every month. 


[APMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY ; and BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 

TISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 

1 SECOND, King of Prussia, called Frederick the 
eat. By Thomas Carlyle. [In the Press. 


TISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

1 TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. By Thomas 
acknight, Author of “ The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
,P. ; a Literary and Political Biography.” 

[ January 15 th. 


ESTIMATES of SOME ENGLISH- 

J MEN AND SCOTCHMEN, a Series of Essays 
ntributed principally to the “ National Review.” By 
alter Bagehot. [In the Press. 


M ontaigne the essayist ; 

A Biography. By Bayle St. John. In 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 21s., with Portrait and Illustrations. 



-1 OF ST. SIMON ; or, The Court of France 

DURING THE LAST PART OF THE JREIGN OF LOUIS XIV., 
and the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. 
Abridged from the French. By Bayle St. John-, 
4 vols., post 8vo, £2 2s. 


ERMAN LOVE. From the Papers 

of an Alien, Translated by Susanna Wink- 
worth, with the sanction of the Author. 1 vol., post 
8vo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW VOL OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 


NEW VOL. OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

•ART OR RESARTUS ; Lectures 

) on Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Thomas 
rlyle. In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s. 

[Jan. 15 th. 


pNGLISH GRAMMAR. By L. Direy 

J and A. Foggo. One volume. [In the Press, 


'THE O’DONOGHUE. By Charles 

JL Lever. With Eight Illustrations by “Phiz.” 
In crown 8vo, price 4s. [ This day. 

THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 

JL A Concise Account and Comparative Review of 
the English Professions. By H. Byerley Thomson, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Author of “ The Laws of 
War affecting Shipping and Commerce,” “ The Military 
Forces and Institutions of Great Britain.” Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


On the 1st of January will be published, Number 7, price Is., of 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 

A MAN OF OUR DAY. 

BY CHARLES LEVER WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS BY MR- CHARLES DICKENS. 


LITTLE DOKKIT. 


Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 8vo, cloth. Price 21s. 


BLEAK HOUSE, 


Illustrated by H. K. Browne. Svo* cloth. Price 21s. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 8vo, cloth. Price 21s. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 

Illustrated by H. K. Browne. Svo, cloth. Price 21s. 

OLIVER* TWIST. 

Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth. Price 11s. 


HARD TIMES. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


VII. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Price 10s. 6 d. neatly bound in cloth, complete in 3 vols. 
*** The Volumes may be had separately , price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORIES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges , price 5s. each. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being 

a Ghost Story for Christmas; 


THE CHIMES. A Goblin Story of some Bells 

that rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Story. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy 

Tale of Home. 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 

A Fancy for Christmas Time. 


WORKS BY W. 


THE NEWCOMES. 

Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Two vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 26A 

II. 

THE 

HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 

Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. 8vo, 
doth; 26s. 

V* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in- crown 8 vo, 7s. 


M. THACKERAY. 

.4 

III. 

VANITY FAIR. 

Illustrated by tho Author. One vol. Svo, cloth; 21s 
*** Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition , without Illustra- 
tions, uniform With the Miscellanies, in crown Svo, 6s. 

IV. 

THE 

HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 

Illustrated by the Author. One vol. small Svo, 
cloth, 4s. 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. THACKERAY j S EARLY 

WRITINGS, 

MISCELLANIES, 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Complete in Four Vols. crown 8vo, price 6s. each, uniform with the Cheap Editions of 
“ Vanity Fair,” and “ Pendennis.” 

Each Volume of the (( Miscellanies ” is also published in separate Parts } at various prices. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOtJVERIE STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


In super-royal 8vo, price 12s. cloth ; 21s. morocco elegant, 

J'ERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. Bartlett. With 22 Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 

T^ORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. With 
A 27 Engravings on Steel, &c. 4th Edition, 12s. 
cloth gilt ; 21s. moroco gilt. 

rpHE NILE BOAT. With 25 Steel Engra- 
A vings and numerous Cuts. 3rd Edition, 16s. cloth 
gilt ; 28s. morocco gilt. 

n LEANINGS ON THE OVERLAND 
VJ ROUTE. With 28 Steel Plates and Woodcuts. 
2nd Edition, 16s. cloth ; 28s. morocco elegant. 
PICTURES FROM SICILY. With 33 En- 

A gravings on Steel and several Woodcuts. Super- 
royal 8 vo, 16s. cloth gilt ; 28s. morocco elegant. 


PHE PILGRIM FATHERS; or, the 

«- Founders of New England in the Reign of James I. 
Vith 28 Plates. 2nd Edition, 12s. cloth ; 21s. morocco 
legant. 

^ITALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. With 24 
» V steel Engravings, &c. New Edition, 12s. cloth 
ilt } 2ls. morocco gilt. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS 

l APOSTLES. With 25 Engravings on Steel, and 
3veral Woodcuts. 3rd. Edition, 12s. cloth, gilt edges, 
Is. morocco elegant. 


LONDON : ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 

JUITABLE for SCHOOL PRIZES So CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


New Edition, this day, 

JAOMI : or, THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. With View 
N and Plan of Jerusalem, and New Designs by Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

“ One of the most interesting works we have read for some time. The sentiments are appropriate, the style is 

’aceful, and the tale is well contrived We are not, then, surprised at the popularity it has attained— it deserves 

, and we cordially wish it further success.”— Metropolitan. 

[ BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 

L OF AUSTRALIA. By William Howitt. With 
esigns by Harvey. 2nd and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 

:. cloth. 

CANADIAN CRUSOES. Edited by Agnes 
Strickland, and illustrated by Harvey. Fcap. 
i. gilt edges. 

VPEN AND SEE. By the Author of “ Aids 
J to Development.” With 24 Engravings. New 
dition, 16mo, 2s. gilt edges. 

ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. 

J New and revised Edition. 2 vols. 18mo, Is. (id. each. 

3HYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the 

-v same Author. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth ; or, with 
rilbert’s Designs, 2s. 6d. 


"DOBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. 
R l8mo, 2s. cloth. 

“DURAL SCENES. With Eighty-eight Cuts. 

-tv 18mo, 2s. cloth. 

C ANDFORD and MERTON. With Gilbert’s 
O Designs. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

CELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. By 

0 Joseph Payne. 10th Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
3s., gilt edges. 

WATTS’S SONGS. By Cobbin. Fifty-eight 
VY Cuts. Is. cloth; Is. 6d. gilt edges. 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or, Tales of Travel- 

VV lers. By Maria Hack. New and cheaper Edition, 
with Gilbert’s Designs, fcap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LONDON ; ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


HE YEAR NINE : 

Frontispiece. 


This day, price 7s. 6d., in post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
a Tale op the Tyrol. By the Author of « Mary Powell.” 


With 


By the same Author, 


HE GOOD OLD TIMES : a Tale of Au- 
vergne. 2nd Edition, with Frontispiece, post 8vo, 
6d. 

t ELEN and OLGA : a Russian Tale. With 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME 

PALISSY. 3rd Edition, with Coloured Frontis- 
ce by Warren, post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. New 

Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece after Warren, 
it 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 


iSSO AND LEONORA, 
piece, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


With Frontis- 


COME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA 
0 SINGLEHART. With Frontispiece, post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

V E MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 

A MARY POWELL, afterwards Mistress Milton. 
3rd Edition, *post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Y e HOUSEHOLD of SIR THO s - MORE. 

3rd Edition, with Portrait, &c., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

flHERRY AND VIOLET : a Tale of the 

\J Great Plague. 2nd Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

rrHE 

J- Ta 


_ OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE: 

Tale of the Last Century. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON : ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO.. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHARLES KNIGHT’S important Works of Reference. 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. Based upon the Pennv 
Cyclopaedia. Illustrated with more than Five Thousand Wood 
Engravings. Conducted by Charles Knight. 

COMPRISES, 

1 ST 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 

In 4 Vols cloth , price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols., half morocco, price 21. 10s. 

“ We have taken the trouble to compare some of the articles in the English Cyclopedia with the corre- 
sponding articles m its predecessor, the Penny Cyclopedia, and are enabled to judge of the improvements that 
have been made, and of the very great care with which fresh knowledge has been brought to bear upon the 
matter in hand. We turn, for example, to a few places in the volumes of Geography, to which P public 
attention is now more immediately directed. In the original article ‘ Crimea,’ the harbours are noticed 
of 1 X 1 fi?nf 1 wa ar J d 7 e +D re * old that . ‘Sevastopol, formerly Akthiar, with 3,000 inhabitants, is a station 

of ships of war. In th e English Cyclopedia we find a detailed account of the docks and the forts not very 
full, but evidencing— which is all we require in such a worn— a careful reference to authorities In the 
+£i 1C i!L Da w 6 • T have a 7 ei T t f lear accoimt of the course of the river, reprinted to a great extent from 
the Penny, but interspersed with numerous small additions which show how carefully recent works have 
Se^a^?d 1 t rrf t relates to mouths of the Danube and the neglect of Russia to clear the channel is 

toThrcY^ P P^VaK^.^?S pluoal dlS0OT017 ha3> of course ’ 8iTen new and im P° rtant 

2nd. 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In 4 Vols. cloth , price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols. half morocco, price 21. 105. 

./‘OP?™?? the ^ AT r y R ^ L History volumes, we see that in the article ‘ Aquavivarium ’ the rationale of 
S the Zoolo 1 f c /l Garde u ns “ & iven - Few things have been more remarkable than the pro^ress 

ot natural history research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of owraniKfS 
life, m which the microscope has .revealed so much to us. The advance of knowlcrW Lqo u n 
eormillpd f he E f fjllsh Cyctovadia. In its predecessor, as discovery succeeded discovery the writers” were 
compelled to notice new matters under the name of species rather than of genera The scattered 
now all brought together. The bare mention of such names as Owen, Ed^d ForbS hS hS 
Walknaer, as authorities m natural science, shows how much has to be stated which wSt in 
original work. A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann Dr Carndnter and th f 

how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, and geology. ‘ Ansted suggests 

3rd. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Complete in Six Volumes, price SI. cloth; or in 3 Vols. half morocco, price SI. 12s. 

, . J he Biographical articles of the “Penny Cyclopedia" furnish the foundation of this work 
winch, with large additions, bringing those valuable materials up to the present time and 

such as those of the “Biographie Universello,” and rather exceeding the Thirty-two VoUimesTf 
Chalmers “Biographical Dictionary, ’’-the Cyclopedia op Biography may iSy take rank 
as the most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English Language: whilst at the sTme 
time, no work of a similar nature can even approach it in cheapness. 


NOTICE. 

iwJ HRI!E the ^“Divisions of “The English Cyclopaedia ” being now comnleted th. 
Division of Arts and Sciences remains to be published. The Proprietors and the Conductor 
of the work are extremely anxious that this most important portion should embrace all the 

“ The Pennvr ^P™™" °, f . the tw « lve J«» which have elapsed since the completion of 
The Penny Cyclopaedia. Looking at the vast extent of the additions to Scientific K 
urmg that period, they are unwilling to commence the issue of the Fourth Division without^ 
delay of a few months ; during which brief interval, the preparation of a ereat nnmW # 
Artides, by various Contributors of high reputation, and the correction and re-moZunn of The 
former matter, will be in such a state of forwardnass, that the publication of the CvcLorim /or 
Arts and Sciences may then proceed with the same regularity that has marked the issue of 
the previous Divisions. Due notice will be given of the period of commencement f 
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ILLUSTRATED NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


?E AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. — By 

John Forster, Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” &c. With 40 Woodcuts 
after Designs by Stanfield, Maclise, John Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton. Crown 8vo cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

3TURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. — From the 

Collection of Mr. Punch. By John Leech. Two handsome folio volumes, price 12s. each. 


RNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.- 

Nature-Printed by Henry Bradbury. With full Descriptions of their different Species and 
Varieties, by Thos. Moore, F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. Lindley. Price £6 6s., half morocco, 
51 plates, imperial folio. 

UNG TROUBLESOME ; or, Master Jacky’s Holidays. — 

By John Leech. A series of plates; price 5s. 6d. plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured. 

E FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, 

AND ROBINSON. What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. By 
Richard Doyle. A handsome 4to volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 

NNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. —By 

Richard Doyle. With Extracts by Percival Leigh from "Pips’ Diary.” Elegantly hound 
in half-morocco, price 15s. 

L SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. -By the Author of 

“ Handley Cross,” “ Ask Mamma,” &c. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech. 
Handsomely hound in cloth, price 14s. 

A New Serial Work by the same author , with illustrations by John Leech , is now publishing 
*m in size and price with u Sponge's Sporting Tour." 8 Nos. published . 


.NDLEY CROSS; OR, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By the 

Author of “Sponge’s Tour,” “Ask Mamma,” Ac. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by 
John Leech. Cloth extra, price 18s. J 

E COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.-By Gilbert A. 

a Beckett. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech. Handsomely bound in two 
vols., price 21s. ’ 

E COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. — By Gilbert A. 

a Beckett. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech. Handsomely bound in cloth 
price 11s. > 

NCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1858. -With a Coloured 

Plate, and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech and John Tenniel. Price 2s. 6d 


NCH’S ALMANACKS. — Being the Almanacks for the Years 

1842 to 1851 hound together. Illustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. Price 2s. 6d. 


E EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS 

EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By Samuel Bmc„. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


ARE NOW READY. 


25th THOUSAND. Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL C 

HIS TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


6th THOUSAND. LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON TH 

RAILWAY ENGINEER. * A1J 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


1HE RISE 01 OUR INDIAN EMPIRE; By Lord Mahc 

(now Earl Stanhope). Extracted from his “ History oe England.’* 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Mr. GILBERT SCOTT’S REMARKS ON SECULAR AN 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


2nd EDITION OF Mr. BORROW’S ROMANY RYE 

Sequel to Lavengro. i 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street • 


I HE SEPOY REVOLT ; Its Causes and its Consequence* 

By Henry Mead. ^ 

JOHN MURRAY; Alberharle Street. 


Mr. CROKER’S ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD O 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

J OHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

SKETCHES OP INDIA. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUNDY’S PEN AND PENCE 


4th ™Platitude's L0RD Dtj FFERlN’S LETTERS FROfl 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Du. WAAGEN’S NEW VOLUME ON THE GALLERIE; 

AND CABINETS OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Mr. FORTUNE’S NEW WORK ON CHINA AND TH] 

CHINESE. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


4th THOUSAND. THE STAFF OFFICER’S LETTER! 

FROM HEAD QUARTERS. A Condensed Edition. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LORDS KENYON ELLEN 

BOROUGH, AND TENTERDEN. ' -U-ULL&DI 

JOEfcN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE RUSSIA]' 

ARMY AT THE ACCESSION OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


4th EDITION. ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA 

THE HINDOO AND MAHOMEDAN PERIODS. A 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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-(ARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 1000 WOODCUTS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, demy 8 vo, price la. each (of which 24 are ready), the 

’OPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO OUR OWN TIMES. 

By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


EE term Popular has been chosen for this New History of England, as a dis- 
tinctive title, to imply that it is of the People and for the People. Such a History 
>t avoid abstract discussions and wearisome details. It must not be a dry collection 
mnals either of policy or war. The author desires to produce a History of moderate 
ensions* adapted, as far as may be, for popular use, as a Library Book, amongst all 
ses and ages ; but especially suited for those who* having completed their elementary 
nation, are entering life, and desire to study the history of their own country in 
mes that are succinct without being meagre, and comprehensive without being 
brous — a History of the People which should connect domestic matters with the 
se of public events, and the political condition of the various classes of society — to 
e the essential connection between Government and people, and to study events and 
itutions not as abstract facts, but as influencing the condition of a whole nation. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

,fr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; it I popularity by genuine nierit. It is as good a book of 
be emphatically popular, and it will gain its | the kind as ever was written.” 


ATHENiEUM. 


i History of England for yotmg'mcn and young 
en — not a ‘ Child’s History,’ like the pretty 
i volumes written by Mr. Dickens — but a book to 
ought after the age of childhood is past and 
•e the critical age has yet arrived— a book that 
be. light and readable, without being superficial 
1 of pictures rather than critical dissertations— a 
for the parlour, the cottage, and . the . school- 
i : — such is the work proposed by Mr. Knight, 
idea is good ; and the first part of the work— all 


that is yet published— opens the subject well as to 
style and literary execution. Mr. Knight prefers the 
pleasant to the stately. In liis hands History lays 
aside her robes, her crown, and her majestic utter- 
ance ; she delights to linger by the wayside, under 
shady branches or by old crosses or ivied porches, and 
gossip about ancient roads and peoples, quoting 
quaint old poets nnd romancers, whom slio would 
resolutely ignore in one of her graver moods. Her 
gossip is very pleasant and entertaining.” 


GLASGOW CITIZEN. 


fc is not the history we have been accustomed to 
-it is not stately, pompous narrative, sounding 
iption, characters created. for princes, statesmen, 
varriors, as these dignitaries might be fancied to 
thought, spoken, or acted ; it is in fact just the 
se. It is a narrative at all times spirited, often 
:rsational, of the most important movements of 
Lation, and of the nation’s intellect, and of the 
whose intellects and acts framed or swayed the 
nal character, drawn from a careful collection of 
imple sources which are now available to every 
;nt. It is a careful selection and appreciation of 
results of the acts, laws, and customs which 
meed society, and either produced or flowed from 


particular phases of national character. There is 
another feature in this work that must be noticed 
with commendation — the judicious and abundant use 
of woodcut illustrations and portraits. The qualities 
we have indicated as the distinguishing character- 
istics of the work are very prominently displayed in 
the occasional snatches of foreign history, which arc 
necessary to render more intelligible an d interesting 
the annals of our own island. But, as already 
mentioned, the striking feature of the popular history 
is its devotion to the really important object of a 
historian’s labours, to the illustration of the forma- 
tion, growth, and development of the national 
character and national mind.” 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES 


n the Invasion of Caesar to the reign of Charles I.) are completed; each, with eight Steel 
Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, handsomely hound in cloth, price 9s. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 
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This day are published, 

CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Chea 

Edition, Is. 

CYCLOPAEDIA OP BIOGRAPHY. By Chakles Knighi 

Vol. VI. 10s. 

CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OP ENGLAND 

Vol. III. 9s. 

BRADBURY & EVANS, It, BOUVERIE STREET. 


This day is published , price 5s. 6d. cloth , THE 

SIXTEENTH VOLUME OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 

V The Christmas Number, being the “ Perils of Certain English Prisoners,” &c., is now 

ready, price 3d. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. 


Just published, crown octavo, pnce 7s. 6d., 

THE EXILES OF HALT. 

By C. G. H., Author of “ The Curate of Linwood,” &c. 

" The more extensively the Story is circulated, the better will the Public in England understand why the mos 
Peace 6 , b°e r st d ilP> tt# discontented » and disposed to "obey wher 

expertara^nd^rttertfailings^it 1 liasYsubstantia]. 8 vatua^^eamfner?*^ 1 ^ ' ° f th ° Italia “ P* 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 

LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready , Second Edition of 


MEMORIALS OF THE BRAVE, 


BY 


CAPTAIN HON. J. COLBORNE, 60th ROYAL RIFLES, Late 77th REGT., 


CAPTAIN FREDERIC BRINE, ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
Royal folio, cloth gilt, £1 Is. ; in morocco, £1 11s. 6 d., 


w ' ’ 

Containing Fourteen Views of the various Burial Grounds in the Crimea and at Scutari, accompanied bv tl 
entire Inscriptions on the Monuments, both Fublic and Regimental, together with those on the Tombs of" or 
departed Heroes, whether Officers, Soldiers, or Sailors; thus forming a valuable memento of referee to 2 
Companion m Arms, or to the Relative and Friend. reierence to tli 


THE APPENDIX 

Gives the date of embarkation for the East, and arrival of the various Corps, also strength of each on embark 
tion, and on the 1st April, 1856, showing during that period the casualties amongst Officers and Men (whetlii 
caused by disease, wounds, or being killed in action,) strength of reinforcements, and number invahded horn 
It likewise furnishes the names cause, and date of death, of all Officers connected with the Russian War includTr 
those of the Naval Brigade, Baltic, Black Sea, and Pacific Fleets, also Military Chaplains & c &c ’who die 
previously to the evacuation of the Crimea, with the date of their landing, if ever in the same. * ’ ” d 


A CORRECT MAP OF SEBASTOPOL, 

AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


Showing the Bussian Defences ; Positions of the Allied Armies, and their Trenches ; together with the Briti.h 
thewZwdhRuTsia Gr0UIldS ! a ' S ° Li “ 3 ° f and Dates oMn"ts duS 


Leading Events during 


By CAPTAIN FREDERIC BRINE, R.E., F.R.G.S. 

PRICE. 

On rollers, varnished, 10s. 6d. Coloured, and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 
Plain, in sheet . 3s. 6d. Ditto ditto, without case, 5s. 0 d. 


London: ACKERMANN & CO., 106, STRAND. Dublin: KEELING & SHEW 
DAWSON STREET. Woolwich’: W. P. JACKSON. And all Booksellers ’ 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 

[JRST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


dge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 

for 1858, under the especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
and corrected throughout by the Nobility. 
In 1 vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt 
edges. 

•dge’s Peerage is acknowledged to be the most com- 
}, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind, 
ling can exceed the facility of its arrangements, or 
beauty of its topography and binding, and for its 
lority, correctness and embellishments, the work i3 
;led to the high place it occupies on the tables of 
Majesty and the IS obility . 

kinson’s Travels in Oriental 

and Western Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. 
One large vol., royal 8vo, embellished with 
upwards of 50 Illustrations, including nu- 
merous beautifully coloured Plates, from the 
Author’s original drawings, and a Map. 
£2 2s. bound. 

By virtue alike of its text and of its pictures, we 
e this book of travel in the first rank among those 
trated gift-books now so much sought by the public, 
a valuable addition to the literature of travel ; it is 
nous contribution, also, to the list of show books for 
present season.” — Examiner. 

tow-Chow ; being Selections 

from a Journal kept in India. By the Vis- 
countess Falkland. Second Edition, revised, 
2 vols., 8vo, with Illustrations. 

ganger's Memoirs. Written by 

Himself. English Copyright Edition. 1 vol., 
with Portrait. 


Mr. Tupper’s New Work.— Rides 

and Reveries of JEsop Smith. By Martin F . 
Tupper. 10s. 6d. 

“ ‘Rides and Reveries * will add considerably to the 
reputation of Mr. Tupper. The volume may serve as a 
suitable companion to his * Proverbial Philosophy.’ ” — 
Observer. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about 

Women. By the Author of “ John Halifax 
Gentleman.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

Adele. By Julia Kavanagh, 

Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 

Orphans. By the Author of 

“ Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“ A very charming story. The production of a gifted 
writer.” — Sun. 

“ We cordially recommend this attractive hook to our 
readers .” — John Bull. 

The Lady of Glynne. By the 

Author of “Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
3 vols. 

“ This tale is all but absolutely fascinating.” — Globe. 

Caste. By the Author of “ Mr. 

Arle.” 3 vols. 

“A novel of great power and attraction .” — Messenger # 

Clara Leicester. By Captain G. 

De La Poer Beresford. 3 vols. 

John Halifax Gentleman. New 

and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol., 
10s. 6d. hound. 


GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OE HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

A. PERUKE.— The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
uroduced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Connoisseur, that one maybe 
convinced, and tbe other gratified, by inspecting this and other novel and beautiful specimens of the Peruqueiau Art, at 
the Establishment of the Sole Inventor, T. BROWNE. 47, FENCHURCH STREET. 

F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF MEASURING 
THE HEAD. 


Round the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 


From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 


As dotted 
1 to l. 


As dotted 
2 to 2. 


Eighths. 


From one Temple to the other, across the rise As marked 
or Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 3 to 3. 

THE , CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF 
HAIR ONLY £1 10s. 



KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A SLIGHT COLD,” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints, including Winter Cough , Asthma, and other consti- 
ional derangements. The evi consequences of these disorders may be easily averted or subdued by keeping at 
id a supply of the above celebrated Lozenges, which have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of 
f a century. The Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, 
well as by all classes of private individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be 
ely taken by the youngest child or the most delicate female. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

Copy of a letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author on “ Guns and Shooting ”). 

Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants. 

!jr, — I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
zenges. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got completely 
of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough 
hout deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. P. HAWKER. 

S\B. — To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES ” 
► engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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ADVERTISE MENTS. 


Early in January will be published, price Half -a- Crown, 

A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW 

IN' A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


BY LORD ST. LEONARDS. 

JVXLLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

In Imperial Folio, half-bound, in russia or morocco, 
price £12 12s., 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c., 

Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in 
Colours ; and 145 folio pages of text and Index. 

“ In connection with the diffusion of geographical 
knowiedge, I cannot omit to mention the magnificent 
publications of Mr. Keith Johnston of Edinburgh, in 
bl , 8 . Atlas of Physical Geography. It is seldom that 
such a mass of information has been presented in a form 
so beautiful and attractive, or one which tends so much 
to place the study on a truly scientific basis.”— Address 
of the President of the British Association (tiie 
Duke of Argyll) at Glasgow. 

is a ^ ork °f magnificent range and com- 

itenpss "—Examiner. 


A NOTHER CURE OF 15 YEAR 

ASTHMA, BY 



In Imp. Quarto, half-bound in morocco, £2 12s. 6d., 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

Reduced from the Imperial Folio, for the Use of 
Colleges, Acadamies, and Families. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 

This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, including a 
Palaeontological and Geglogical Map of the Bri- 
tish Islands. With Descriptive Letterpress, and a 
very copious Index. y ’ 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


/PIESSE&LUBIIT 

perfumery factors. 


glycerine 

jelly, (2s. Jars.) 

Exquisite for the Hands and Shin 
Renders them soft , white , 
and healthy. 


2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 


“Garden Place, Cheethamhill. Gentlemen,— F 
the last fifteen years my wtfe has been afflicted wi 
severe asthma, and during that time has never be< 
able to obtain more than temporary and partial refit 
Since she has taken two boxes of the Wafers, her com 
has quite left her, and her breathing is now as free i 
t 16 f 011 ^ 'yish. In fact, such is the inestimable benei 
she has derived from them, that she is anxious to mal 
her testimonial as public as possible, in order that othe' 
similarly afflicted mj\y participate in the comfort and tl 
relief she now enjoys. J. Heywood.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS giveinstai 

^? ^2 ara ? ld „ cu / e of asthma, consumption 

^ U( £?*?’™£ a11 dlsorder3 of the breath and lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they ar 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the void 
They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. l£d., 2s. 9d. an< 
11s. per box. ’ 

S0LD BY ALL MEDICINE VENDORS. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respect 

Tti f,v to inform the Commercial World, Scholasti 
^w- 0DS, r a ^ the Public generally that, by a mm 
Penl fnH 11 -° f hlS uarivalled Machinery for making Stee 
rimes hp d hf acc f ordanc e with the scientific spirit of th 

DroduiSm h a ,at f 0duc , ed a NEW SERIKS of his usefu 
> WhlCh > EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER 

J bo L r MAT£R - I n L * and ’ ab0Ve all » CHEAPNESS If 

defy compeut'ionf eDSUre Un > Ter3aI »H> r ° ba ‘ io ". 

of^mal‘iw n ! , b ^ ar u“ le impres3 . of his name as a guaranty 
a . d they are put R P itf 4he uspal style o: 

the With la6etSUtSi,le - a, “ 

tuuL" , J.G qU h^ i 0 nLEd S hif te,13iVe,y *** iB 

,^b RRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS 
difForo especial i y ad apted to their use, feng of 
d i e8r ?f flexibility, apd with fine, medium. 

WritiuX(httseh“r ,e f0r the “ kinds ^ 

r „f° ld . by ah Stationers, Booksellers, and other 

Sit le n D f alerS Steel Pens— Merchants and 

t^ e t, 8u BS g ^ e Works> Graham 

No 9 1 John Street, New York ; and at 
J7, Gracechurch Street, London. 



ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


Patent Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Dressin 

S eS ,’nn T ?J eU n ^ s with S TJare Openim 

hv P?f T^ CleS f<?r Travellin 8'- Warde 
by Post for Two Stamps. v 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers, 

18 ? ‘ 
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MUSI C FOR CHRIST MAS. 

E VERDI ALBUM. A choice Collection of Twenty-five 

,f the most favourite Songs from Verdi’s Operas, with Italian and English Words, and in 
:eys suitable to nearly every description of voice. Price 6s. in beautiful embossed cover, 
;ilt edges, &c. 

INDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. A 

iew and superb Edition of the celebrated Six Boobs, with a descriptive Preface by 
H. Dawson, Esq., and a Portrait by John Lynch. In One handsome Volume, bound in 
rimson and gold, price, 7s. 6d. 

TROVATORE and LA TRAVIATA. A new and 

:omplete Edition for the pianoforte solo, each with a Descriptive Notice of the plot and 
nusic. In green cloth and gold (suitable for presents), 6s. 6d. each, or brown cloth corners, 

)S 8cicll« 

MS REEVES’ THREE MOST POPULAR SONGS — 

‘ Who shall be Fairest,” by Frank Mori, 2s. 6d. ; “ Come into the Garden, Maud,” 
iy Balfe, 3s. ; and “ Good Night, Beloved,” by Balfe, 2s. 6d. Illustrated with Portraits of 
Sims Reeves. . 

BOOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

Annual Subscriber of Two Guineas has the command of above 100,000 works, and is 
ed the use of Two Guineas’ worth of Music in London, or Three Guineas’ worth in the 

try. . 

BOOSEY & SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, IIOLLES STREET. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

, p exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine 
I vantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the 
>s of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that the following unrivalled discoveries are 
1 into increased requisition, viz. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

mparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining it in decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

iris a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands, and Anns. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

owe on the Teeth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. 

le Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and 
universally-known efficacy of these articles give them a celebrity unparalleled, and rendei 
i peculiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 

Id by A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONI 


OR 


WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing is being mineralised, 
which effectually resists the powerful 
heat of the sun and the most violent 
rains, also obviating the stickiness and 
unpleasant smell peculiar to all other 
Waterproofs. — Price, according to size, 

4 Os. to 55s. ; all silk throughout, 50s. 
to 65s. Measurement, length of coat, 
and size round the chest. 

folding T??' w L ? gg! ?, gS ; 1 i )s - T 6d - Shooting Boots, Fishing-Stockings, Poi 

aeatn s cd c™w ^ da - Wa ‘ e1 ' for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber 1 

40 lbs Price £R Ji nVn Tj.Vq 6 ! I’ t0 . ??! Ty one or more persons, weighing from 

bs. 1 nee £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE.— NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENU 




EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


“ IT is impossible to enumerate all the 
little contrivances that have helped to bring 
about increased longevity — such, for example^ 
as the umbrella, which was so much ridiculed 
on its first introduction, and is now such a 
universal friend.” — Vide Times, Jan. 11, 1856. 

The continued rise in silk has rendered the 
use of 

ALPACA FOR UMBRELLAS 

completely indispensable, and the manu- 
facturers at 

BRADFORD 

are producing it in quality so nearly approach- 
ing silk that it can scarcely be distinguished 
from it, whilst its superiority in point of wear 
is well known. 

From the experience of the last few years, 

W. and J. SANGSTER are so convinced of 
the superiority of the Paragon Frames, that 
they continue to repair, if necessary, without 
any charge, all that may be purchased at any 
of their establishments, viz : — 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HOSPITALITIES. 

IS EXCELLENCY the Com- 
mander-in-Chief set forth to 
pay his visit to Madam Es- 
mond in such a state and splen- 
dour as became the first per- 
sonage in all his Majesty’s 
colonies, plantations, and pos- 
sessions of North America. 
His guard of dragoons preceded 
him out of Williamsburg in 
the midst of an immense 
shouting and yelling of a loyal, 
and principally negro popula- 
tion. The General rode in 
his own coach. Captain Tal- 
madge,hi§ Excellency’s Master 
of the Horse, attended him at 
the door of the ponderous em- 
blazoned vehicle, and riding by 
the side of the carriage during 
the journey from Williamsburg 
to Madam Esmond’s house. 
Major Danvers, aide-de-camp, 
sate in the front of the car- 
riage with the little postmaster from Philadelphia, Mr. Franklin, who, 
printer’s boy as he had been, was a wonderful shrewd person, as his 
Excellency and the gentlemen of his family were fain to acknowledge, 
having a quantity of the most curious information respecting the colony, 
and regarding England too, where Mr. Franklin had been more than 
once. “ ’Twas extraordinary how a person of such humble origin 
should have acquired such a variety of learning and such a politeness of 
breeding, too, Mr. Franklin ! ” his Excellency was pleased to observe, 
touching his hat graciously to the postmaster. 

The postmaster bowed, said it had been his occasional good fortune 
to fall into the company of gentlemen like his Excellency, and that he 
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had taken advantage of his opportunity to study their honours’ manners,, 
and adapt himself to them as far as he might. As for education, he 
could not boast much of that — his father being but in straitened 
circumstances, and the advantages small in his native country of New 
England : but he had done to the utmost of his power, and gathered 
what he could — he knew nothing like what they had in England. 

Mr. Braddock burst out laughing, and said, “ As for education, there 
were gentlemen of the army, by George, who didn’t know whether they 
should spell bull with two b’s or one. He had heard the Duke of 
Marlborough was no special good penman. ' He had not the honour of 
serving under that noble commander — his Grace was before his time — 
but he thrashed the French soundly, although he was no scholar.” 

Mr. Franklin said he was aware of both those facts. 

“ Nor is my Duke a scholar,” went on Mr. Braddock — “ aha, Mr. 
Postmaster, you have heard that, too — I see by the wink in your eye.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly withdrew the obnoxious or satirical wink in 
his eye, and looked in the General’s jolly round face with a pair of orbs 
as innocent as a baby’s. “ He’s no scholar, but he is a match for any 
French general that ever swallowed the English for fricassee de crapaud. 
He saved the crown for the best of kings, his royal father, his Most 
Gracious Majesty King George.” 

Off went Mr. Franklin’s hat, and from his large buckled wig escaped 
a great halo of powder. 

“ He is the soldier’s best friend, and has been the uncompromising 
enemy of all beggarly red-slianked Scotch rebels and intriguing Romish 
Jesuits who would take our liberty from us, and our religion by George- 
His royal highness, my gracious master, is not a scholar neither, but 
he is one of the finest gentlemen in the world.” 

“ I have seen his royal highness on horseback, at a review of the 
Guards, in Hyde Park,” says Mr. Franklin. “ The Duke is indeed a 
very fine gentleman on horseback.” 

“ You shall drink his health to-day, Postmaster. He is the best of 
masters, the best of friends, the best of sons to his royal old father ; the 
best of gentlemen that ever wore an epaulet.” 

“ Epaulets are quite out of my way, sir,” says Mr. Franklin, laugh- 
ing. “ You know I live in a Quaker city.” 

“ Of course they are out of your way, my good friend. Every man 
to his business. You, and gentlemen of your class, to your books, and 
welcome. We don’t forbid you ; we encourage you. We, to fight the 
enemy and govern the country. Hey, gentlemen ? Lord ! what roads 
you have in this colony, and how this confounded coach plunges 1 
Who have we here, with the two negro boys in livery ? He rides a 
good gelding.” 

“ It is Mr. Washington,” says the aide-de-camp. 

“ I would like him for a corporal of the Horse Grenadiers,” said the 
General. “ He has a good figure on a horse. He knows tb "ountry 
too, Mr. Franklin.” 
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“ Yes, indeed/’ 

“ And is a monstrous genteel young man, considering the opportu- 
nities lie has had. I should have thought he had the polish of Europe, 
by George I should.” 

“ He does his best,” says Mr. Franklin, looking innocently at the 
stout chief, the exemplar of English elegance, who sat swagging from 
one side to the other of the carriage, his face as scarlet as his coat — 
swearing at every other word; ignorant on every point off parade, except 
the merits of a bottle and the looks of a woman ; not of high birth, yet 
absurdly proud of his no-ancestry ; brave as a bull-dog ; savage, lustful, 
prodigal, generous ; gentle in soft moods ; easy of love and laughter , 
dull of wit; utterly unread; believing his country the first in the 
world, and he as good a gentleman as any in it. “ Yes, he is mighty 
well for a provincial, upon my word. He was beat at Fort What-dye- 
call-um last year, down by the Thingamy river. What’s the name on’t, 
Talmadge ? ” 

“ The Lord knows, sir,” says Talmadge f; “ and I dare say the Post- 
master, too, who is laughing at us both.” 

“ 0 Captain ! ” 

“ Was caught in a regular trap. He had only militia and Indians 
with him. Good day, Mr. Washington. A pretty nag, sir. That was 
your first affair last year. ’ 

“ That at Fort Necessity ? Yes, sir,” said the gentleman, gravely 
saluting, as he rode up, followed by a couple of natty negro grooms, in 
smart Every coats and velvet hunting-caps. “ I began ill, sir, never 
haring been in action until that unlucky day. 

i i You w r ere all raw levies, my good fellow. Vou should ha\ e seen 
our militia run from the Scotch, and be cursed to them. You should 
have had some troops with you.” 

“ Your Excellency knows ’tis my passionate desire to see and serve 
with them,” said Mr. Washington. 

“ By George we shall try and gratify you, sir,” said the General, with 
one of his usual huge oaths ; and on the heavy carriage rolled towards 
Castlewood ; Mr. Washington asking leave to gallop on a-head, in order 
to announce his Excellency’s speedy arrival to the lady there. 

The progress of the Commander-in-Chief was so slow, that several 
humbler persons who were invited to meet his Excellency came up with 
his carriage, and, not liking to pass the great man on the road, formed 
quite a procession in the dusty wake of his chariot-wheels. First came 
Mr. Dinwiddie, the Lieutenant-Governor of his Majesty s province, 
attended by his negro servants, and in company of Parson Broadbent, 
the jolly Williamsburg chaplain. These were presently joined by little 
Mr. Dempster, the young gentlemen’s schoolmaster, in his great 
Ptamillies 'riff, which he kept for occasions of state. Anon appeared 
Mr. Laws* uie judge of the court, with Madam Laws on a pillion behind 
him, and their negro man carrying a box containing her ladyship’s cap, 
and bestiicling a mule. The procession looked so ludicrous, that Major 
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Danvers and Mr. Franklin espying it, laughed outright, though not so 
loud as to disturb his Excellency, who was asleep by this time, bade 
the whole of this queer rear-guard move on, and leave the Commander- 
in-Chief and his escort of Dragoons to follow at their leisure. There 
was room for all at Castle wood when they came. There was meat, 
drink, and the best tobacco for his Majesty’s soldiers, and laughing and 
jollity for the negroes, and a plenteous welcome for their masters. 

The honest General required to be helped to most dishes at the table, 
and more than once, and was for ever holding out his glass for drink ; 
Nathan’s sangaree he pronounced to be excellent, and had drunk largely 
of it on arriving before dinner. There was cyder, ale, brandy, and plenty of 
good Bordeaux wine, some which Colonel Esmond himself had brought 
home with him to the colony, and which was fit for ponteeficis ccenis , 
said little Mr. Dempster, with a wink to Mr. Broadbent, the clergyman 
of the adjoining parish. Mr. Broadbent returned the wink and nod, 
and drank the wine without caring about the Latin, as why should 
he, never having hitherto troubled himself about the language ? Mr. 
Broadbent was a gambling, guzzling, cock-fighting divine, who had 
passed much time in the Fleet prison, at Newmarket, at Hockley in the 
Hole ; and having gone of all sorts of errands for his friend Lord 
Cinqbars, Lord Bingwood’s son (my lady Cinqbars’s waiting-woman 
being Mr. B.’s mother — I daresay, the modem reader had best 
not to be too particular regarding Mr. Broadbent’s father’s pedigree), 
had been of late sent out to a church -living in Virginia. He and 
young George had fought many a match of cocks together, taken many 
a roe in company, hauled in countless quantities of shad and salmon, 
slain wild geese and wild swans, pigeons and plovers, and destroyed 
myriads of canvas-backed ducks. It was said by the envious, that 
Broadbent was the midnight poacher, on whom Mr. Washington set 
his dogs, and whom he caned by the river side at Mount Vernon. 
The fellow got away from his captor’s grip, and scrambled to his boat 
in the dark ; but Broadbent was laid up for two Sundays afterwards, 
and when he came abroad again, had the evident remains of a black 
eye, and a new collar to his coat. All the games at the cards had 
George Esmond and Parson Broadbent played together, besides hunting 
all the birds in the air, the beasts in the forest, and the fish of the sea. 
Indeed, when the boys rode together to get their reading with Mr. 
Dempster, I suspect that Harry stayed behind and took lessons from the 
other professor of European learning and accomplishments, — George 
going his own way, reading his own books, and, of course, telling no 
tales of his younger brother. 

All the birds of the Virginia air, and all the fish of the sea in 
season were here laid on Madam Esmond’s board to feed his Excellency 
and the rest of the English and American gentlemen. The gumbo 
was declared to be perfection (young Mr. George’s black servant was 
named after this dish, being discovered behind the door with his head 
in a bowl of this delicious hotch-potch by the late Colonel, and grimly 
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christened on the spot), the shad were rich and fresh, the stewed terra- 
pins were worthy of London aldermen, — before George, he would like 
the Duke himself to taste them, his Excellency deigned to say, and 
indeed, stewed terrapins are worthy of any duke or even emperor. The 
nem-o-women have a genius for cookery, and in Castlewood kitchens 
there were adepts in the art brought up under the keen eye of the late 
and the present Madam Esmond. Certain of the dishes, especially the 
sweets and flans, Madam Esmond prepared herself with great neatness 
and dexterity ; carving several of the principal pieces, as the kindly 
cumbrous fashion of the day was, putting up the laced lappets of her 
sleeves, and showing tlie prettiest round arms and small hands and 
wrists as she performed this ancient rite of a hospitality not so languid as 
ours. The old law of the table was that the mistress was to press her 
guests with a decent eagerness, to watch and see whom she could 
encourage to farther enjoyment, to know culinary anatomic secrets, and 
execute carving operations upon fowls, fish, game, joints of meat, and 
so forth ; to cheer her guests to fresh efforts, to whisper her neigh- 
1, our, Mr. Braddock: “I have kept for your Excellency the jowl of 
this ’salmon.— I will take no denial ! Mr. Franklin, you drink only 
water, sir, though our cellar has wholesome wine which gives no head- 
aches. — Mr. Justice, you love wood-cock pie ? ” 

“ Because I know who makes the pastry, says Mr. Laws, the Judge, 
with a profound bow. “ I wish, Madam, we had such a happy knack 
of pastry at home as you have at Castlewood. I often say to my wife, 

‘ My dear, I wish you had Madam Esmond’s hand.’ ” 

*“ It is a very pretty hand : I am sure others would like it too,” says 
Mr. Postmaster of Boston, at which remark Mr. Esmond looks but 
half-pleased at the little gentleman. 

“ Such a hand for a light pie-crust,” continues the Judge, “ and my 
service to you, Madam.” And he thinks the widow cannot but be 
propitiated by this compliment. She says simply that she had lessons 
when she was at home in England for her education, and that there 
were certain dishes which her mother taught her to make, and which 
her father and sons both liked. She was very glad if they pleased her 
company. More such remarks follow : more dishes ; ten times as much 
meat as is needful for the company. Mr. Washington does not em- 
bark in the general conversation much, but he and Mr. Talmadge, and 
Major Danvers, and the Postmaster, are deep in talk about roads, 
rivers, conveyances, sumpter-horses and artillery train ; and the provin- 
cial militia Colonel has bits of bread laid at intervals on the table before 
him, and stations marked out, on which he has his finger, and legaid- 
in« which he is talking to his brother aides-de-camp, till a negro-servant, 
changing the courses, brushes off the Potomac with a napkin, and 
sweeps up tlie Ohio in a spoon. 

At the end of dinner, Mr. Broadbent leaves his place and walks up 
behind the Lieutenant-Governor’s chair, where he says Grace, returning 
to his seat and resuming his knife and fork when this work of devotion 
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is over. And now the sweets and puddings are come, of which I can 
give you a list, if you like ; but what young lady cares for the puddings 
of to-day, much more for those which were eaten a hundred years ago, 
and which Madam Esmond had prepared for her guests with so much 
neatness and skill ? Then, the table being cleared, Nathan, her chief- 
manager, lays a glass to every person, and fills his mistress’s. Bowing 
to the company, she says she drinks but one toast, but knows how 
heartily all the gentlemen present will join her. Then she calls, 
“ His Majesty,” bowing to Mr. Braddock, who with his aides-de-camp 
and the colonial gentlemen all loyally repeat the name of their beloved 
and gracious Sovereign. And hereupon, having drunk her glass of 
wine and saluted all the company, the widow retires between a row of 
negro-servants, performing one of her very handsomest curtsies at the 
door. 

The kind Mistress of Castlewood bore her part in the entertainment 
with admirable spirit, and looked so gay and handsome, and spoke with 
such cheerfulness and courage to all her company, that the few ladies 
who were present at the dinner, could not but congratulate Madam 
Esmond upon the elegance of the feast, and especially upon her manner 
of presiding at it. But they were scarcely got to her drawing-room, 
when her artificial courage failed her, and she burst into tears on the 
sofa by Mrs. Laws’s side, just in the midst of a compliment from that 
lady. “ Ah, Madam ! ” she said. “ It may be an honour, as you say, 
to have the King’s representative in my house, and our family has 
received greater personages than Mr. Braddock. But he comes to take 
one of my sons away from me. Who knows whether my boy will return, 
or how ? I dreamed of him last night as wounded, and quite white 
with blood streaming from his side. I would not be so ill-mannered 
as to let my grief be visible before the gentlemen ; but, my good Mrs. 
Justice, who has parted with children, and who has a mother’s heart of 
her own, would like me none the better, if mine were very easy this 
evening.” 

The ladies administered such consolations as seemed proper or 
palatable to their hostess, who tiled not to give way farther to her 
melancholy, and remembered that she had other duties to perform, before 
yielding to her own sad mood. “ It will be time enough, Madam, to be 
sorry when they are gone,” she said to the Justice’s wife, her good 
neighbour. “ My boy must not see me following him with a wistful 
face, and have our parting made more dismal by my weakness. It is 
good that gentlemen of his rank and station should show themselves 
where their country calls them. That has always been the way of the 
Esmonds, and the same Power which graciously preserved my dear 
father, through twenty great battles in the Queen’s time, I trust and 
pray, will watch over my son now his turn is come to do his duty.” And, 
now, instead of lamenting her fate, or farther alluding to it, I dare say 
the resolute lady sate down with her female friends to a pool of cards 
and a dish of coffee, whilst the gentlemen remained in the neighbouring 
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parlour, still calling their toasts and drinking their wme. When one 
lady objected that these latter were sitting rather long, Madam Esmond 
said : “ It would improve and amuse the boys to be with the English 
gentlemen. Such society was very rarely to be had in their distant 
province, and though their conversation sometimes was free, she was 
sure that gentlemen and men of fashion would have regard to the 
youth of her sons, and say nothing before them which young people 

should not hear.” , , , , 

It was evident that the English gentlemen relished the good cheer 
provided for them. Whilst the ladies were yet at their cards, Nathan 
came in and whispered Mrs. Mountain, who at first cried out— “ No ! 
she would give no more — the common Bordeaux they might have, and 
welcome, if they still wanted more — but she would not give any more ot 
the Colonel's.” It appeared that the dozen bottles of particular claret 
had been already drunk up by the gentlemen, besides ale, cyder. 
Burgundy, Lisbon, and Madeira,” says Mrs. Mountain, enumerating 
the supplies. 

But Madam Esmond was for having no stint m the hospitality ot the 
night. Mrs. Mountain was fain to bustle away with her keys to the 
sacred vault where the Colonel’s particular Bordeaux lay, surviving its 
master, who, too, had long passed underground. As they went on 
their journey, Mrs. Mountain asked whether any of the gentlemen had 
had too much? Nathan thought Mister Broadbent was tipsy— he 
always tipsy ; he then thought the General gentleman was tipsy ; and 
he tliouglit Master George was a lilly drunk. 

« Master George !” cries Mrs. Mountain ; “ why, he will sit for days 
without touching a drop.” 

Nevertheless, Nathan persisted in his notion that Master George was 
u lilly drunk. He was always filling his glass, he had talked, he had 
sung, he had cut jokes, especially against Mr. Washington, which made 
Mr.° Washington quite red and angry, Nathan said. Well, well ! 
Mrs. Mountain cried eagerly ; “ it was right a gentleman should make 
himself merry in good company, and pass the bottle along with his 
friends.” And she trotted to the particular Bordeaux cellar with only 
the more alacrity. 

The tone of freedom and almost impertinence which young txeorge 
Esmond had adopted of late days towards Mr. Washington had very 
deeply vexed and annoyed that gentleman. There was scarce hall a 
dozen years’ difference of age between him and the Castlewood twins ; 
but Mr. Washington had always been remarked for a discretion and 
sobriety much bevond his time of life, whilst the boys of Castlewood 
seemed younger than theirs. They had always been till now under 
their mother’s anxious tutelage, and had looked up to their neighbour 
of Mount Vernon as their guide, director, friend— as, indeed, almost 
•everybody seemed to do who came in contact with the simple and 
upright young man. Himself of the most scrupulous gravity and good- 
breeding, in his communication with other folks he appeared to exact, 
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or, at any rate, to occasion, the same behaviour. His nature was above* 
levity and jokes : they seemed out of place when addressed to him. 
He was slow of comprehending them : and they slunk as it were 
abashed out of his society. “ He always seemed great to me,” says 
Harry Warrington, in one of his letters many years after the date of 
which we are writing ; “ and I never thought of him otherwise than of 
a hero. When he came over to Castlewood and taught us boys 
surveying, to see him riding to hounds, was as if he was charging an 
army. If he fired a shot, I thought the bird must come down, and if 
he Hung a net, the largest fish in the river were sure to be in it. His 
words were always few, but they were always wise ; they were not idle r 
as our words are, they were grave, sober, and strong, and ready on 
occasion to do their duty. In spite of his antipathy to him, my brother 
respected and admired the General as much as I did — that is to say, 
more than any mortal man.” 

Mr. Washington was the first to leave the jovial party which were 
doing so much honour to Madam Esmond’s hospitality. Young George 
Esmond, who had taken his mother’s place when she left it, had been 
free with the glass and with the tongue. He had said a score of things 
to his guest which wounded and chafed the latter, and to which Mr. 
Washington could give no reply. Angry beyond all endurance, he left 
the table at length, and walked away through the open windows into 
the broad verandah or porch which belonged to Castlewood as to all 
Virginian houses. 

Here Madam Esmond caught sight of her friend’ sYall frame as it 
strode up and down before the windows ; and, the evening being warm, 
or her game over, she gave up her cards to one of the other ladies, and 
joined her good neighbour out of doors. He tried to compose his coun- 
tenance as well as he could : it w~as impossible that he should explain 
to his hostess why and with whom he was angry. 

“ The gentlemen are long over their wine,” she said ; “ gentlemen of 
the army are always fond of it.” 

“ If drinking makes good soldiers, some yonder are distinguishing 
themselves greatly, madam,” said Mr. Washington. 

“ And I daresay the General is at the head of his troops ? ” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” answered the Colonel, who always received 
this lady’s remarks, playful or serious, with a peculiar softness and 
kindness. “But the General is the General, and it is not for me to 
make remarks on his Excellency’s doings at table or elsewhere. I 
think very likely that military gentlemen bom and bred at home are 
different from us of the colonies. We have such a hot sun, that we 
need not wine to fire our blood as they do. And drinking toasts seems 
a point of honour with them. Talmadge hiccupped to me — I should 
say, whispered to me — just now, that an officer could no more refuse a 
toast than a challenge, and he said that it was after the greatest difficulty 
and dislike at first that he learned to drink. He has certainly over- 
come his difficulty with uncommon resolution.” 
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“ What, I wonder, can you talk of for so many hours ? ” asked the 
lady. 

“ I don't think I can tell you all we talk of, madam, and I must not 
tell tales out of school. We talked about the war, and of the force Mr. 
Contrecceur has, and how we are to get at him. The General is for 
making the campaign in his coach, and makes light of it and the 
enemy. That we shall beat them, if we meet them, I trust there is no 
doubt.” 

“ How can there be ? ” says the lady, whose father had served under 
Marlborough. 

“ Mr. Franklin, though he is only from New England,” continued 
the gentleman, 44 spoke great good sense, and would have spoken more if 
the English gentlemen would let him ; but they reply invariably that we 
are only raw provincials, and don’t know what disciplined British troops 
can do. Had they not best hasten forwards and make turnpike-roads 
and have comfortable inns ready for his Excellency at the end of the 
day’s march ? — 4 There’s some sort of inns, I suppose,’ says Mr. 
Danvers, ‘ not so comfortable as we have in England, we can’t expect 
that.’ — 4 No, you can’t expect that,’ says Mr. Franklin, who seems 
a very shrewd and facetious person. He drinks his water, and seems 
to laugh at the Englishmen, though I doubt whether it is fair for a 
water-drinker to sit by and spy out the weaknesses of gentlemen over 
their wine.” 

“ And my boys ? I hope they are prudent? ” said the widow, laying 
her hand on her guest’s arm. 44 Harry promised me, and when he 
gives his word, I can trust him for anything. George is always mode- 
rate. Why do you look so grave ? ” 

“ Indeed, to be frank with you, I do not know what has come over 
George in these last days,” says Mr. Washington. 44 He has some 
grievance against me which I do not understand, and of which I don't 
care to ask the reason. He spoke to me before the gentlemen in a way 
which scarcely became him. We are going the campaign together, and 
’tis a pity we begin such ill friends.” 

44 He has been ill. He is always wild and wayward, and hard to 
understand. But he has the most affectionate heart in the world. 
You will bear with him, you will protect him — promise me you will.” 

44 Dear lady, I will do so with my life,” Mr. Washington said with 
great fervour. 44 You know I would lay it down cheerfully for you or 
any you love.” 

44 And my father’s blessing and mine go with you, dear friend ! ” 
cried the widow, full of thanks and affection. 

As they pursued their conversation, they had quitted the porch under 
which they had first begun to talk, and where they could hear the 
laughter and toasts of the gentlemen over their wine, and were pacing 
a walk on the rough lawn before the house. Young George Warrington, 
from his place at the head of the table in the dining-room, could see the 
pair as they passed to and fro, and had listened for some time past, and 
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replied in a very distracted manner to tlie remarks of the gentlemen 
round about him, who were too much engaged with their own talk 
and jokes, and drinking, to pay much attention to their young host’s 
behaviour. Mr. Braddock loved a song after dinner, and Mr. Danvers 
his aide-de-camp, who had a fine tenor voice, was delighting his General 
with the latest ditty from Marybone Gardens, when George Warrington, 
jumping up, ran towards the window, and then returned and pulled his 
brother Harry by the sleeve, who sate with his back towards the 
window. 

“What is it ? ” says Harry, who, for his part, was charmed, too, with 
the song and chorus. 

“ Come,” cried George, with a stamp of his foot, and the younger 
followed obediently. 

“ What is it ? ” continued George, with a bitter oath. “ Don’t you 
see what it is ? They were billing and cooing this morning ; they are 
billing and cooing now before going to roost. Had we not better both 
go into the garden, and pay our duty to our mamma and papa?” and 
he pointed to Mr. Washington, who was taking the widow’s hand 
very tenderly in his. 


CHAPTER X. 


A HOT AFTERNOON. 



EXERAL BRAD- 
DOCK and the other 
guests of Castlewood 
being duly consigned 
to their respective 
quarters, the boys re- 
tired to their own 
room, and there poured 
out to one another 
their opinions respect- 
ing the great event of 
the day. They would 
not bear such a mar- 
riage — no. Was the 
representative of the 
Marquises of Esmond 
to marry the younger 
son of a colonial family, 
who had been bred up 
as a land-surveyor ! 
Castlewood, and the 
boys at nineteen years 
of age, handed over 
to the tender mercies of a step-father of tliree-and-twenty ! Oh, it 
was monstrous! Harry was for going straightway to Ins mother 
in her bed-room— where her black maidens were divesting liei 
ladyship of the simple jewels and fineries which she had assumed m 
compliment to the feast— protesting against the odious match, and 
announcing that they would go home, live upon their little property 
there, and leave her for ever, if the unnatural union took place. 

George advocated another way of stopping it, and explained his plan 
to his admiring brother. “ Our mother,” he said, “ can’t marry a 
man with whom one or both of us has been out on the field, and who 
has wounded us or killed us, or whom we have wounded or killed. W e 
must have him out, Harry.” 
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Harry saw the profound truth conveyed in George's statement, and 
admired his brother’s immense sagacity. “ No, George,” says he, 
“ you are right. Mother can’t marry our murderer ; she won’t be as 
bad as that. And if we pink him, he is done for. ‘ Caclit qucestio ,’ as 
Mr. Dempster used to say. Shall I send my boy with a challenge to 
Colonel George now ? " 

“ My dear Harry,” the elder replied, thinking with some complacency 
of his affair of honour at Quebec, “ you are not accustomed to affairs of 
this sort.” 

“ No,” owned Harry, with a sigh, looking with envy and admiration 
on his senior. 

“We can’t insult a gentleman in our own house,” continued George, 
with great majesty, “ the laws of honour forbid such inhospitable treat- 
ment. But, sir, we can ride out with him, and, as soon as the park 
gates are closed, we can tell him our mind.” 

“ That we can, by George ! ” cries Harry, grasping his brother’s 
hand, and that we will, too. I say, Georgy ...” Here the lad’s 
face became very red, and his brother asked him what he would say?” 

“ This is my turn, brother,” Harry pleaded. If you go the cam- 
paign, I ought to have the other affair. Indeed, indeed, I ought ; ” and 
he prayed for this bit of promotion. 

“ Again the head of the house must take the lead, my dear,” George 
said, with a superb air. “ If I fall, my Harry will avenge me. But I 
must fight George Washington, Hal: and ’tis best I should; for, 
indeed, I hate him the worst. Was it not he who counselled my 
mother to order that wretch, Ward, to lay hands on me ? ” 

“Ah, George,” interposed the more pacable younger brother, “you 
ought to forget and forgive ! ” 

“ Forgive ? Never, sir, as long as I remember. You can’t order 
remembrance out of a man’s mind ; and a wrong that was a wrong 
yesterday must be a wrong to-morrow. I never, of my knowledge, did 
one to any man, and I never will suffer one, if I can help it. I think 
very ill of Mr. Ward, but I don’t think so badly of him as to suppose he 
will ever forgive thee that blow with the ruler. Colonel Washington is 
our enemy, mine especially. He has advised one wrong against me, 
and he meditates a greater. I tell you brother, we must punish him.” 

The grandsire’s old Bourdeaux had set George’s ordinarily pale 
countenance into a flame. Harry, his brother’s fondest worshipper, 
could not but admire George’s haughty bearing and rapid declamation, 
and prepared himself, with his usual docility, to follow his chief. So 
the boys went to their beds, the elder conveying special injunctions to 
his junior to be civil to all the guests so long as they remained under 
the maternal roof on the morrow. 

Good manners and a repugnance to telling tales out of school, forbid 
us from saying which of Madam Esmond’s guests was the first to fall 
under the weight of her hospitality. The respectable descendants of 
Messrs. Talmadge and Danvers, aides-de-camp to his Excellency, might 
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not care to hear how their ancestors were intoxicated a hundred years 
.,,to ; and yet the gentlemen themselves took no shame in the tact, and 
there is little doubt they or their comrades were tipsy twice or thrice m 
the week. Let us fancy them reeling to bed, supported by sympa- 



' this in" negroes : and their vinous General, too stout a toper to have 
surrendered himself to a half-dozen bottles of Bordeaux, conducted to 
his chamber by the young gentlemen of the house, and speedily sleep- 
in" the sleep which friendly Bacchus gives. The good lady of Castle- 
wood saw the condition of her guests without the least surprise or 
horror ; and was up early in the morning, providing cooling drinks 
for their hot palates, which the servants earned to their respective 
chambers. At breakfast, one of the English officers rallied Mr. Franklin, 
who took no wine at all, and therefore refused the morning cool draught 
of toddy, by showing how the Philadelphia gentleman lost two pleasures, 
the drink and the toddy. The young fellow said the disease was pleasant 
and the remedy delicious, and laughingly proposed to continue repeat- 
ing them both. The General’s new American aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Washington, was quite sober and serene. The British officers vowed 
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they must take him in hand and teach him what the ways of the English 
army were ; but the Virginian gentleman gravely said he did not care 
to learn that part of the English military education. 

The widow, occupied as she had been with the cares of a great 
dinner, followed by a great breakfast on the morning ensuing, had 
scarce leisure to remark the behaviour of her sons very closely, but at • 
least saw that George was scrupulously polite to her favourite, Colonel 
Washington, as to all the other guests of the house. 

Before Mr. Braddock took his leave, he had a private audience of 
Madam Esmond, in which his Excellency formally offered to take her 
son into his family ; and when the arrangements for George’s departure 
were settled between his mother and future chief, Madam Esmond, 
though she might feel them, did not show any squeamish terrors about 
the dangers of the bottle, which she saw were amongst the severest and 
most certain which her son would have to face. She knew her boy 
must take his part in the world, and encounter his portion of evil and 
good. “ Mr. Braddock is a perfect fine gentleman in the morning,” she 
said stoutly to her aide-de-camp, Mrs. Mountain ; “ and though my papa 
did not drink, ’tis certain that many of the best company in England do. 
The jolly General good-naturedly shook hands with George, who pre- 
sented himself to his Excellency after the maternal interview was over, 
and bade George welcome, mid to be in attendance at Frederick three 
days hence ; shortly after which time the expedition would set forth. 

And now the great coach was again called into requisition, the 
General’s escort pranced round it, the other guests and their servants 
went to horse. The lady of Castlewood attended his Excellency to 
the steps of the verandah in front of her house, the young gentlemen 
followed, and stood on each side of his coach-door. The guard trum- 
peter blew a shrill blast, the negroes shouted “ Huzzay, and God sabe 
de King,” as Mr. Braddock most graciously took leave of his hospitable 
entertainers, and rolled away on his road to head-quarters. 

As the boys went up the steps, there was the Colonel once more taking 
leave of their mother. No doubt she had been once more recommending 
George to his namesake’s care ; for Colonel Washington said : “ With 
my life. You may depend on me,” as the lads returned to their mother, 
and the few guests still remaining in the porch. The Colonel was booted 
and ready to depart. “ Farewell, my dear Harr}",” he said. “ With 
you, George, ’tis no adieu. We shall meet in three days at the camp. ’ 

Both the young men were going to danger, perhaps to death. Colonel 
Washington was taking leave of her, and she was to see him no more 
before the campaign. No wonder the widow was very much moved. 

George Warrington watched his mother’s emotion, and interpreted it 
with a pang of malignant scorn. “ Stay yet a moment, and console our 
mamma,” he said with a steady countenance, “ only the time to get 
ourselves booted, and my brother and I will ride with you a little way, 
George.” George Warrington had already ordered his horses. The 
three young men were speedily under way, their negro grooms behind 
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them and Mrs. Mountain, who knew she had made misehief between 
them’ and trembled for the result, felt a vast relief that Mr. Washington 
was gone without a quarrel with the brothers, without, at any late, a 

open declaration of love to their mother. „ w 

1 No man could be more courteous in demeanour than George A 
rington to his neighbour and namesake, the Colonel. The lattei was 
oleased and surprised at his young friend’s altered behaviour The 
community of danger, the necessity of future fellowship, the softening 
influence of the long friendship which bound lnm to the Fsmoi 
family the tender adieux which had .just passed between him and the 
SLrf inclmei th, Clond « « 

of the past days, and made him more than usually Wly wrth Ins 
young companion. George was quite gay and easy . it was Hffly 
was melancholy now: he rode silently and wistfully by his brotliei, 
keepin" away from Colonel Washington, to whose side he used always 
to Dress eagerly before. If the honest Colonel remarked his }0im o 
friend’s conduct, no doubt he attributed it to Harry’s known affection 
for his brother, and his natural anxiety to be with George now the daj 

<lf They ^talked furtlie/about the war, and the probable end of the 
campaign : none of the three doubted its successful termination. Two 
thousand veteran British troops with their commander must get the 
better of any force the French could bring against them, if only they 
moved in dLnt time. The ardent young Virginian aoMmr had ^ 

immense respect for the experienced valour and tactic of ^ 
troops. King George II. had no more loyal subject than Mr. Biad 

dock’s new aide-de-camp. 

So the party rode amicably together, until they reached a certain 
rude loo-house, called Benson’s, of which the proprietor, according to 
Ae custom of the day and country, did not disdain to accept money 
from his guests in return for hospitalities provided. Iheie was a 
recruiting station here, and some officers and men of Hdkett sregiment 
assembled, and here Colonel Washington supposed that his youn 0 fue 
would take leave of him. i 

Whilst their horses were baited, they entered the public room, aa 
found a rough meal prepared for such as were disposed to P^ke. 
George Warrington entered the place with a particularly gay and In elv 
air, whereas poor Harry's face was quite white and wo-begone 

“ One would think, Squire Harry, ’twas you who was go ng ^ leave 
home and fight the French and Indians, andnotMr George, says Ben. 

“I may be alarmed about danger to my brother, said Han, 

« though I might bear my own share pretty well. Tis not my fai 

that I stay at home.” 

“No, indeed, brother,” cries George. 

« Harry Warrington’s courage does not need any proof . 

M « You^the'fomily honour by speaking so well of us, Colonel,” says 
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Mr. George, with a low bow. “ I daresay we can liolcl our own, if 
need be.” 

Whilst his friend was vaunting his courage, Harry looked, to say the 
truth, by no means courageous. As his eyes met his brother’s, he read 
in George’s look an announcement which alarmed the fond faithful lad. 
“ You are not going to do it now? ” he whispered his brother. 

“ Yes, now ; ” says Mr. George, very steadily. 

“ For God’s sake let me have the turn. You are going on the cam- 
paign, you ought not to have everything — and there may be an expla- 
nation, George. We may be all wrong.” 

“ Psha, how can we ? It must be done now — don’t be alarmed. No 
names shall be mentioned — I shall easily find a subject.” 

A couple of Halkett’s officers, whom our young gentlemen knew, 
were sitting under the porch, with the Virginian toddy-bowl before them. 

“ "What are you conspiring, gentlemen ? ” cried one of them. “ Is it 
a drink ? ” 

By the tone of their voices and their flushed cheeks, it was clear the 
gentlemen had already been engaged in drinking that morning. 

“ The very thing, sir,” George said gaily. “ Fresh glasses, Mr. 
Benson ! What, no glasses ? Then we must have at the bowl.” 

“ Many a good man has drunk from it,” says Mr. Benson ; and the 
lads one after another, and bowing first to their military acquaintance, 
touched the bowl with their lips. The liquor did not seem to be 
much diminished for the boys’ drinking, though George especially gave 
himself a toper’s airs, and protested it was delicious after their ride. 
He called out to Colonel Washington, who was at the porch, to join his 
friends, and drink. 

The lad’s tone was offensive, and resembled the manner lately 
adopted by him, and which had so much chafed Mr. Washington. He 
bowed, and said he was not thirsty. 

“ Nay, the liquor is paid for,” says George, “ never fear, Colonel.” 

“ I said I was not thirsty. I did not say the liquor was not paid 
for,” said the young Colonel, drumming with his foot. 

“ When the King’s health is proposed, an officer can hardly say no. 
I drink the health of his Majesty, gentlemen,” cried George. “ Colonel 
Washington can drink it or leave it. The King ! ” 

This was a point of military honour. The two British officers of 
Halkett’s, Captain Grace and Mr. Waring, both drank the King. 
Harry Warrington drank the King. Colonel Washington, with glaring 
eyes, gulped, too, a slight draft from the bowl. 

Then Captain Grace proposed “ the Duke and the Army,” which 
toast there was likewise no gainsaying. Colonel Washington had to 
swallow the Duke and the Army. 

“ You don’t seem to stomach the toast, Colonel,” said George. 

“ I tell you again, I don’t want to drink,” replied the Colonel. “ It 
seems to me the Duke and the Army would be served all the better if 
their healths were not drunk so often.” 
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“ You are not up to the ways of regular troops as yet,” said Captain 
Grace, with rather a thick voice. 

“ May be not, sir.” 

“ A British officer,” continues Captain Grace, with great energy but 
doubtful articulation, “ never neglects a toast of that sort, nor any 
other duty. A man who refuses to drink the health of the Duke — 
bang me, such a man should be tried by a court-martial ! ” 

“ What means this language to me ? You are drunk, sir ! 
roared Colonel Washington, jumping up, and striking the table with 
his fist. 

" A cursed provincial officer say I’m drunk ! ” shrieks out Captain 
Grace. “ Waring, do you hear that ?” 

“ I heard it, sir !” cried George Warrington. “ We all heard it. He 
entered at my invitation — the liquor called for was mine : the table was 
mi 11 ft — and I am shocked to hear such monstrous language used at it 
as Colonel Washington has just employed towards my esteemed guest, 
Captain Waring.” 

“ Confound your impudence, you infernal young jackanapes ! bel- 
lowed out Colonel Washington. You dare to insult me before British 
officers, and find fault with my language ? For months past, I have 
borne with such impudence from you, that if I had not loved your 
mother — yes, sir; and your good grandfather and your brother I 
would — I would — ” Here his words failed him, and the irate Colonel, 
with glaring eyes and purple face, and every limb quivering with 
wrath, stood for a moment speechless before his young enemy. 

“ You would what, sir?” says George, very quietly, “ if you did 
not love my grandfather, and my brother, and my mother? You aie 
making her petticoat a plea for some conduct of yours — you would do 
what, sir, may I ask again ?” 

“ I would put you across my knee and whip you, you snarling little 
puppy, that’s what I would do ! ” cried the Colonel, who had found 
breath by this time, and vented another explosion of fury. 

“ Because you have known us all our lives, and made our house 
your own, that is no reason you should insult either of us !” here cried 
Harry, starting up. “ What you have said, George Washington, is an 
insult to me and my brother alike. You will ask our pardon, sir ! 

“Pardon?” 

“ Or give us the reparation that is due to gentlemen,” continues 
Harry. 

The stout Colonel’s heart smote him to think that he should be at 
mortal quarrel or called upon to shed the blood of one of the lads he 
loved. As Harry stood facing him, with his fair hair, flushing cheeks, 
and quivering voice, an immense tenderness and kindness filled the 
bosom of the elder man. “ I — I am bewildered,” he said. “ My words, 
perhaps, were very hasty. What has been the meaning of Geoige s 
behaviour to me for months back ? Only tell me, and, perhaps 

The evil spirit was awake and victorious in young George War- 
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rington : his black eyes shot out scorn and hatred at the simple and 
guileless gentleman before him. “ You are shirking from the question, 
sir, as you did from the toast just now,” he said. “ I am not a boy to 
suffer under your arrogance. You have publicly insulted me in a 
public place, and I demand a reparation.” 

“ In Heaven’s name, be it !” says Mr. Washington, with the deepest 

grief in his face. 

“ And you have insulted me” continues Captain Grace, reeling 
towards him. “ What was it he said ? Confound the militia captain- 
colonel, what is he ? You’ve insulted me ! Oh, Waiing ! to think I 
should be insulted by a captain of militia ! ” And tears bedewed the 
noble Captain’s cheek as this harrowing thought crossed his mind. 

“ I insult you , you hog !” the Colonel again yelled out, for he was 
little affected by humour, and had no disposition to laugh as the others 
had at the scene. And, behold, at this minute a fourth adversary was 
upon him. 

“ Great Powers, sir !” said Captain Waring, “ are three affairs not 
enough for you, and must I come into the quarrel, too ? You have a 
quarrel with these two young gentlemen.” 

“ Hasty words, sir ! ” cries poor Harry once more. 

“ Hasty words, sir!” cries Captain Waring. “A gentleman tells 
another gentleman that he will put him across his knees and whip 
him, and you call those hasty words ? Let me tell you if any man 
were to say to me, 4 Charles Waring,’ or 4 Captain Waring, 111 put 
you across my knees and whip you,’ I’d say, 4 I’ll drive my cheese- 
toaster through his body,’ if he were as big as Goliath, I would. That’s 
one affair with young Mr. George Warrington. Mr. Harry, of course, 
as a young man of spirit, will stand by his brother. Tliats two. 
Between Grace and the Colonel apology is impossible. And, now- 
run me through the body ! You call an officer of my regiment— of 
Halkett’s, sir ! — a hog before my face ! Great Heavens, sir ! Mr. 
Washington ! are you all like this in Virginia ? Excuse me, I would 
use no offensive personality, as, by George ! I will suffer none from any 
man ! but, by Gad, Colonel ! give me leave to tell you that you are the 
most quarrelsome man I ever saw in my life. Call a disabled officer of 
my regiment — for he is disabled, ain’t you, Grace ? — call him a hog 
before me ! You withdraw it, sir — you withdraw it ? ” 

44 Is this some infernal conspiracy in which you are all leagued 
against me?” shouted the Colonel. 44 It would seem as if I was drunk, 
and not you, as you all are. I withdraw nothing. I apologise for 
nothing. By Heavens ! I will meet one orlialf-a-dozen of you in your 
turn, young or old, drunk or sober.” 

44 1 do not wish to hear myself called more names,” cried Mr. George 
Warrington. 44 This affair can proceed, sir, without any further insult 
on your part. When will it please you to give me the meeting ?” 

44 The sooner the better, sir ! ” said the Colonel, fuming with 

rage. 
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“ The sooner the better," hiccupped Captain Grace, with many oaths 
needless to print — (in those days, oaths were the customary garnish of 
.all gentlemen’s conversation) — and he rose staggering from his seat, 
and reeled towards his sword, which he had laid by the door, and fell 
as he reached the weapon. li The sooner the better ! ” the poor tipsy 
wretch again cried out from the ground, waving his weapon and 
knocking his own hat over his eyes. 

“ At any rate, this gentleman’s business will keep cool till to-morrow,” 
the Militia Colonel said, turning to the other King’s officer. “ You will 
hardly bring your man out to-day, Captain Waring ?” 

“ I confess that neither his hand nor mine are particularly steady,” 
said Waring. 

“ Mine is !” cried Mr. Warrington, glaring at his enemy. 

“ His comrade of former days was as hot and as savage. Be it so — 
with what weapon, sir?” Washington said sternly. 

“ Not with small-swords, Colonel. We can beat you with them. 
You know that from our old bouts. Pistols had better be the word. 

“ As you please, George Warrington — and God forgive you, George ! 
God pardon you, Harry ! for bringing me into this quarrel, said the 
Colonel, with a face full of sadness and gloom. 

Harry hung his head, but George continued with perfect calmness. 
“ I, sir ? It was not I who called names, who talked of a cane, who 
insulted a gentleman in a public place before gentlemen of the army . 
It is not the first time you have chosen to take me for a negro, and 
talked of the whip for me.” 

The Colonel started back, turning very red, and as if struck by a 
sudden remembrance. 

“ Great Heavens, George ! is it that boyish quarrel you are still 
recalling?” 

(t Who made you the overseer of Castlewood ? said the boy, 
grinding his teeth. “ I am not your slave, George Washington, and I 
never will be. I hated you then, and I hate you now. And you have 
insulted me, and I am a gentlemen, and so are you. Is that not 
enough ?” 

“ Too much, only too much,” said the Colonel, with a genuine grief 
on his face, and at his heart. “ Do you bear malice too, Harry ? I 
had not thought this of thee ! ” 

“ I stand by my brother,” said Harry, turning away from the Colo- 
nel’s look, and grasping George’s hand. The sadness on their adver- 
sary’s face did not depart. “ Heaven be good to us ! Tis all clear 
now,”' he muttered to himself. “ The time to write a few letters, and 
I am at your service, Mr. Warrington, ’ he said. 

“ You have your own pistols at your saddle. I did not ride out with 
any ; but will send Sady back for mine. That will give you time 
enough, Colonel Washington ? ” 

“ Plenty of time, sir,” and each gentleman made the other a low 
bow, and, putting his arm in his brother’s, George walked away. The 
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Virginian officer looked towards the two unlucky captains, wlio were by 
this time helpless with liquor. Captain Benson, the master of the 
tavern, was propping the hat of one of them over his head. 

“ It is not altogether their fault, Colonel/’ said my landlord, with a 
grim look of humour. “ Jack Firebrace and Tom Humbold of Spotsyl- 
vania was here this morning, chanting horses with ’em. And Jack and 
Tom got ’em to play cards ; and they didn’t win — the British Captains 
didn’t. And Jack and Tom challenged them to drink for the honour of 
Old England, and they didn’t win at that game, neither, much. They 
are kind, free-handed fellows when they are sober, but they are a pretty 
pair of fools — they are.” 

“ Captain Benson, you are an old Frontier man, and an officer of ours, 
before you turned farmer and taverner. You will help me in this 
matter with yonder young gentlemen?” said the Colonel. 

“ I’ll stand by and see fair play, Colonel. I won’t have no hand in it, 
beyond seeing fair play. Madam Esmond has helped me many a time, 
tended my poor wife in her lying-in, and doctored our Betty in the 
fever. You ain’t a goin’ to be very hard with them poor boys ? Though 
I seen ’em both shoot : the fair one hunts well, as you know, but the 
old one’s a wonder at an ace of spades.” 

“Will you be pleased to send my man with my valise, Captain, into 
any private room which you can spare me ? I must write a few letters 
before this business comes on. God grant it were well over I ” And the 
Captain led the Colonel into almost the only other room of his house, 
calling, with many oaths, to a pack of negro servants, to disperse thence, 
who were chattering loudly among one another, and no doubt discussing 
the quarrel which had just taken place. Edwin, the Colonel’s man, 
returned with his master’s portmanteau, and as he looked from the 
window, he saw Sadv, George Warrington’s negro, galloping away upon 
his errand, doubtless, and in the direction of Castlewood. The Colonel, 
young and naturally hot-headed, but the most courteous and scrupulous 
of men, and ever keeping his strong passions under guard, could not 
but think with amazement of the position in which he found himself, 
and of the three, perhaps four enemies, who appeared suddenly before 
him, menacing his life. How had this strange series of quarrels been 
brought about ? He had ridden away a few hours since from Castlewood, 
with his young companions, and, to all seeming, they were perfect 
friends. A shower of rain sends them into a tavern, where there are a 
couple of recruiting officers, and they are not seated for half an hour, 
at a social table, but he has quarrelled with the whole company, called 
this one names, agreed to meet another in combat, and threatened chas- 
tisement to a third, the son of his most intimate friend ! 


CHAPTER XI. 

WHEREIN THE TWO GEORGES PREPARE FOR BLOOD. 



HE Virginian Colonel remained 
in one chamber of the tavern, occu- 
pied with gloomy preparations for 
the ensuing meeting : his adver- 

sary in the other room thought fit 

to make his testamentary disposi- 
~ tions, too, and dictated by his 
obedient brother and secretary a 
grandiloquent letter to his mother, 
of whom, and by that writing, he 
took a solemn farewell. She 
would hardly, he supposed, pursue 
the scheme which she had in view 
fa peculiar satirical emphasis was 
laid upon the scheme which she 
had in view), after the event of 
that morning, should he fall, as, 
probably, would be the case. 

“ My dear, dear George, don’t 
say that! ” cried the affrighted 
secretary. 

^ “ As probably will be the case,” 

George persisted with great majesty. “ You know what a good shot 
Colonel George is, Harry. I, myself, am pretty fair at a mark, and tis 
probable that one or both of us will drop. — ‘ I scarcely suppose you will 
.carry out the intentions you have at preseut in view. This was 
uttered in a tone of still greater bitterness than George had used even 
in the previous phrase. Harry wept as he took it down. 

“You see I say nothing; Madam Esmond’s name does not ever 
appear in the quarrel. Do you not remember in our grandfather s life 
of himself, how he says that Lord Castlewood fought Lord Mohun 
on a pretext of a quarrel at cards?. and never so much as hinted at 
the lady’s name, who was the real cause of the duel? I took my 
hint, I confess, from that, Harry. Our mother is not compromised 
in the . Why child, what have you been writing, and who 
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taught thee to spell ? ” Harry had written the last words “ in view,” 
in veiVy and a great blot of salt water from his honest, boyish eyes may 
have obliterated some other bad spelling. 

“ I can’t think about the spelling now, Georgy,” whimpered 
George’s clerk. “ I’m too miserable for that. I begin to think, per- 
haps, it’s all nonsense, perhaps Colonel George never — ” 

“ Never meant to take possession' of Castlewood ; never gave him- 
self airs, and patronised us there ; never advised my mother to have 
me Hogged, never intended to many her; never insulted me, and 
was insulted before the King’s officers ; never wrote to his brother to 
say we should be the better for his parental authority? The paper 
is there,” cried the young man, slapping his breast-pocket, “ and if 
anything happens to me, Harry Warrington, you will find it on my 
corse ! ” 

“ Write yourself, Georgy, I cant write,” says Harry, digging his 
fists into his eyes, and smearing over the whole composition, bad spelling 
and all, with his elbows. 

On this, George, taking another sheet of paper, sate down at his 
brother’s place, and produced a composition in which he introduced the 
longest words, the grandest Latin quotations, and the most profound 
satire of which the youthful scribe was master. He desired that his 
negro boy, Sady, should be set free, that his Horace, a choice of his 
books, and, if possible, a suitable provision should be made for his 
affectionate tutor, Mr. Dempster ; that his silver fruit-knife, his music- 
books, and harpsichord, should be given to little Fanny Mountain ; and 
that his brother should take a lock of his hair, and wear it in memory 
of his ever fond and faithfully attached George. And he sealed the 
document with the seal of arms that his grandfather had worn. 

“The watch, of course, will be yours,” said George, taking out liis 
grandfather’s gold watch, and looking at it. “ Why two hours and a 
half are gone ! ’Tis time that Sady should be back with the pistols. 
Take the watch, Harry, dear.” 

“ It’s no good ! ” cried out Harry, flinging his arms round his 
brother. “If he fights you, I’ll fight him, too. If he kills my 

Georgy, him, he shall have a shot at me ! ” and the poor lad 

uttered more than one of those expressions, which are said peculiarly 
to affect recording angels, who have to take them down at celestial 
chanceries. 

Meanwhile, General Braddock’s new aide-de-camp, had written five 
letters in his large resolute hand, and sealed them with his seal. 
One was to his mother, at Mount Vernon; one to his brother; one 
was addressed M. C. only ; and one to his Excellency, Major-General 
Braddock; “And one, young gentlemen, is for your mother, Madam 
Esmond,” said the boy’s informant. 

Again the recording angel had to fly off with a violent expression, 
which parted from the lips of George Warrington. The chancery 
previously mentioned was crowded with such cases, and the mes- 
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sengers must have been for ever on the wing. But I fear for young 
George and his oath there was no excuse ; for it was an execratiou 
uttered from a heart full of hatred, and rage, and jealousy. 

It was the landlord of the tavern who communicated these facts to 
the young men. The Captain had put on his old militia uniform to do 
honour to the occasion, and informed the boys that the Colonel was 
walking up and down the garden a waiting for ’em, and that the Reg lars 

was a’most sober, too, by this time. 

A plot of ground near the Captain’s log-house had been enclosed 
with shingles, and cleared for a kitchen garden ; there indeed paced 
Colonel Washington, his .hands behind his back, his head bowed 
down, a grave sorrow on his handsome face. The negro servants 
were crowded at the palings, and looking over. The officers under 
the porch had wakened up also, as their host remarked. Captain 
Waiing was walking, almost steadily, under the balcony formed by 
the sloping porch and roof of the wooden house ; and Captain Grace 
was lolling over the railing, with eyes which stared very much, 
though, perhaps, they did not see very clearly. Benson s was a 
famous rendezvous for cock-fights, liorse-matches, boxing, and wrestling- 
matches, such as brought the Virginian country-folks together. There 
had been many brawls at Benson’s, and men who came thithei sound 
and sober had gone thence with ribs broken and eyes gouged out. And 
squires, and farmers, and negroes, all participated in the sport. 

There, then, stalked the tall young Colonel, plunged in dismal medi- 
tation. There was no way out of his scrape, but the usual cruel one, 
which the laws of honour and the practice of the country ordered. 
Goaded into fury by the impertinence of a boy, he had used insulting 
words. The young* man had asked for reparation. He was shocked 
to think that George Warrington’s jealousy and revenge should have 
rankled in the young fellow so long: but the wrong had been the 
Colonel’s, and he was bound to pay the forfeit. 

A great hallooing and shouting, such as negroes use, who love 
noise at all times, and especially delight to yell and scream when 
galloping on horseback, was now heard at a distance, and all the heads, 
woolly and powdered, were turned in the direction of this outcry. It 
came from the road over which our travellers had themselves passed 
three hours before, and, presently, the clattering of horses’ hoofs was 
heard, and now Mr. Sady made his appearance on liis foaming horse, 
and actually fired a pistol off in the midst of a prodigious uproar fiom 
his woolly brethren. Then he fired another pistol off, to which noises 
Sady’s horse, which had carried Harry Warrington on many a hunt, 
was perfectly accustomed; and now he was in the court-yard, sui- 
rounded by a score of his bawling comrades, and was descending amidst 
fluttering fowls and turkeys, kicking horses and shrieking frantic pigs, 
and brother negroes crowded round him, to whom he instantly began 
to talk and chatter. 

“ Sady, sir, come here ! ” roars out Master Harry. 
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“ Sady, come here ! Confound you ! ” shouts Master George. (Again 
the Recording Angel is in requisition, and has to be off on one of his 
endless errands to the Register Office.) 44 Come directly, Mas’r,” says 
Sady, and resumes his conversation with his woolly brethren. He 
grins. He takes the pistols out of the holster. He snaps the locks. 
He points them at a granter, which plunges through the farm-yard. 
He points down the road, over which he has just galloped, and towards 
which the woolly heads again turn. He says again, 44 Cornin’, Mas’r. 
Everybody a-comin’.” And now, the gallop of other horses is heard. 
And who is yonder ? Little Mr. Dempster, spurring and digging into 
his poney ; and that lady in a riding habit on Madam Esmond’s little 
horse, can it be Madam Esmond ? No. It is too stout. As I live it 
is Mrs. Mountain on Madam’s grey ! 

44 0 Lor ! 0 Golly ! Hoop ! Here dey come ! Hurray ! ” A chorus 
of negroes rises up. 44 Here dey are ! ” Dr. Dempster and Mrs. Moun- 
tain have clattered into the yard, have jumped from their horses, have 
elbowed through the negroes, have rushed into the house, have run 
through it and across the porch, where the British officers are sitting 
in muzzy astonishment ; have run down the stairs to the garden where 
George and Harry are walking, their tall enemy stalking opposite to 
them ; and almost ere George Warrington has had tune sternly to say, 
44 What do you do here, Madam ? ” Mrs. Mountain has flung her arms 
round his neck and cries : 44 O George, my darling ! It’s a mistake ! 
It’s a mistake, and is all my fault ! ” 

44 What’s a mistake ? ” asks George, majestically separating himself 
from the embrace. 

44 What is it, Mounty ? ” cries Harry, all of a tremble. 

44 That paper I took out of his portfolio, that paper I picked up, 
children ; where the Colonel says he is going to marry a widow with 
two children. Who should it be but you, children, and who should it 
be but your mother ? ” 

44 Web?” 

44 Well, it’s — it’s not your mother. It’s that little widow Custis whom 
the Colonel is going to marry. He’d always take a rich one ; I knew 
he would. It’s not Mrs. Rachel Warrington. He told Madam so 
to-day, just before he was going away, and that the marriage was to 
come off after the campaign. And — and your mother is furious, boys. 
And when Sady came for the pistols, and told the whole house how 
you were going to fight, I told him to fire the pistols off; and I galloped 
after him, and I’ve nearly broken my poor old bones in coming to you.” 

44 1 have a mind to break Mr. Sady’s,” growled George. 44 1 specially 
enjoined the villain not to say a word.” 

44 Thank God he did, brother,” said poor Harry. “ Thank God he 
did ! ” 

44 What will Mr. Washington and those gentlemen think of my 
servant telling my mother at home that I was going to fight a 
duel ? ” asks Mr. George, still in wrath. 
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“ You have shown your proofs before, George,” says Harry, respect- 
fully. “ And, thank Heaven, you are not going to fight our old friend, 
— our grandfather’s old friend. For, it was a mistake : and there is no 
quarrel now, dear, is there ? You were unkind to him under a wrong 
impression.” 

“ I certainly acted under a wrong impression, ’ owns George, 
“ but — ” 

“ George ! George Washington ! ” Harry here cries out, springing 
over the cabbage-garden towards the bowling-green, where the Colonel 
was stalking, and though we cannot hear him, we see him, with both 
his hands out, and with the eagerness of youth, and with a hundred 
blunders, and with love and affection thrilling in his honest voice we 
imagine the lad telling his tale to his friend. 

There was a custom in those days which has disappeared from our 
manners now, but which then lingered. When Harry had finished his 
artless story, his friend the Colonel took him fairly to his arms, and 
held him to his heart: and his voice faltered as he said, “Thank God, 
thank God for this ! ” 

“ 0 George,” said Harry, who felt now how he loved his friend with 
all his heart, “ how I wish I was going with you on the campaign ! ” 
The other pressed both the bo} r ’s hands, in a grasp of friendship, which, 
each knew, never would slacken. 

Then, the Colonel advanced, gravely holding out his hand to Harry’s 
elder brother. Perhaps Harry wondered that the two did not embrace 
as he and the Colonel had just done. But, though hands were joined, 
the salutation was only formal and stern on both sides. 

“ I find I have done you a wrong, Colonel Washington, George said, 
“ and must apologise, not for the error, but for much of my late 
behaviour which has resulted from it.” 

“ The error was mine ! It was I who found that paper in your room, 
and showed it to George, and was jealous of you, Colonel. All women 
are jealous,” cried Mrs. Mountain. 

“ ’Tis a pity you could not have kept your eyes off my paper, 
Madam,” said Mr. Washington. “ You will permit me to say so. A 
great deal of mischief has come because I chose to keep a secret which 
concerned only myself and another person. -F or a long time, George 
Warrington’s heart has been black with anger against me, and my 
feeling towards him has, I own, scarce been more friendly. All this 
pain might have been spared to both of us, had my private papers 
only been read by those for whom they were written. I shall say no 
more now, lest my feelings again should betray me into hasty words. 
Heaven bless thee, Harry ! Farewell, George ! And take a true friend s 
advice, and try and he less ready to think evil of your friends. We 
shall meet again at the camp, and will keep our weapons for the enemy. 
Gentlemen! if you remember this scene to-morrow, you will know 
where to find me.” And with a very stately bow to the English 
officers, the Colonel left the abashed company, and speedily rode away. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NEWS FROM THE CAMP. 



E must fancy that the 
parting between the 
brothers is over, that 
George has taken his 
place in Mr. Brad- 
clock’s family, and 
Harry has returned 
home to Castlewood 
and his duty. His 
heart is with the army, 
and his pursuits at 
home offer the boy 
no pleasure. He does 
not care to own how 
deep his disappoint- 
ment is, at being 
obliged to stay under 
the homely, quiet roof, 
now more melancholy 
than ever since George 
is away. Harr}’ passes 
his brother’s empty 
chamber with an 
averted face ; takes 
George’s place at the head of the table, and sighs as he drinks 
from his silver tankard. Madame Warrington calls the toast of 
“ the King,” stoutly every day ; and, on Sundays, when Harry reads 
the Service, and prays for all travellers by land and by water,. she 
says, “We beseech thee to hear us,” with a peculiar solemnity. 
She insists on talking about George constantly, but quite cheerfully, 
and as if his return was certain. She walks into his vacant room, 
with head upright, and no outward signs of emotion. She sees 
that his books, linen, papers, &c., are arranged with care ; talking 
of him with a very special respect, and specially appealing to the old 
servants at meals, and so forth, regarding things which are to be 
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done “ when Mr. George comes home.” Mrs. Mountain is constantly 
on the whimper when George’s name is mentioned, and Harry’s face 
wears a look of the most ghastly alarm : but his mother’s is invariably 
grave and sedate. She makes more blunders at picquet and back- 
gammon than you would expect from her ; and the servants find her 
awake and dressed, however early they may nse. She has prayed 
Mr Dempster to come back into residence at Castlewood. She is not 
severe or haughty (as her wont certainly was) with any of the party, 
but quiet in her talk with them, and gentle in assertion and reply. 
She is for ever talking of her father and his campaigns, who came 
out of them all with no very severe wounds to hurt him ; and so 
she hopes and trusts will her eldest son. 

George writes frequent letters home to his brother, and, now the 
army is on its march, compiles a rough journal, which he forwards 
as occasion serves. This document is perused with great delight and 
eagerness by the youth to whom it is addressed, and more than once read 
out in family council, on the long summer nights, as Madam Esmond 
sits upright at her tea-table — (she never condescends to use the back 
of a chair) — as little Fanny Mountain is busy with her sewing, as 
Mr. Dempster and Mrs. Mountain sit over their cards, as the hushed 
old’ servants of the house move about silently in the gloaming, and 
listen to the words of the young master. Hearken to Harry W ar- 
rington reading out his brother’s letter ! As we look at the slim 
characters on the yellow page, fondly kept and put aside, we can 
almost fancy him alive who wrote and who read it and yet, io . 
they are as if they never had been ; their portraits faint images m 
frames of tarnished gold. Were they real once, or are they mere 
phantasms ? Did they live and die once ? Did they love each other 
as true brothers, and loval gentlemen ? Can we hear their voices m 
the past? Sure I know Hairy’s, and yonder he sits m the warm 
summer evening, and reads his young brother’s simple story 

“ It must be owned that the provinces are acting scumly by Ins 
Majesty King George II., and his representative here is in a flame ot 
fury. Virginia is bad enough, and poor Maryland not much better, 
but Pennsylvania is worst of all. We pray them to send us troops 
from home to fight the French ; and we promise to maintain the tioops 
when they come. We not only don’t keep our promise, and make 
scarce any provision for our defenders, but our people insist upon the 
most exorbitant prices for their cattle and stores, and actually cheat 
the soldiers who are come to fight their battles. Ko wonder the 
General swears, and the troops are sulky. The delajs lia\e been 
endless. Owing to the failure of the several provinces to provide their 
promised stores and means of locomotion, weeks and months have 
elapsed, during which time, no doubt, the French have been strengthen- 
ing themselves on our frontier and in the forts they have turned us 
out of. Though there never will be any love lost between me and 
Colonel Washington, it must be owned that your favourite (I am no 
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jealous, Hal) is a brave man and a good officer. The family respect 
him very much, and the General is always asking his opinion. Indeed, 
he is almost the only man who has seen the Indians in their war-paint, 
and I own I think he was right in firing upon Mons. Jumonville last 

yCf “ There is to be no more suite to that other quarrel at Benson’s 
Tavern than there was to the proposed battle between Colonel W. and 
a certain young gentleman who shall be nameless. Captain \\ aung 
wished to pursue it on coming into camp, and brought the message 
from Captain Grace, which your friend, who is as bold as Hector, was 
for taking up, and employed a brother aide-de-camp, Colonel W mgfaeld 
on his side. But when Wingfield heard the circumstances oi the 
quarrel, how it had arisen from Grace being drunk, and was fomented 
by Waring being tipsy, and how the two 44th gentlemen had chosen to 
insult a militia officer, he swore that Colonel Washington should not 
meet the 44tli men ; that he would cany the matter straightway to Ins 
Excellency, who would bring the two captains to a court-martial tor 
brawling with the militia, and drunkenness, and indecent behaviour, 
and the captains were fain to put up their toasting-irons, and swallow 
their wrath. They were good-natured enough out of their cups, and 
ate their humble pie with very good appetites at a reconciliation dinner 
which Colonel W. had with the 44th, and where he was as perfectly 
stupid and correct as Prince Prettyman need be. Hang him ! He 
has no faults, and that’s why I dislike him. When he marries that 
widow — ah me ! what a dreary life she will have of it.” 

“ I wonder at the taste of some men, and the effrontery of some 
women,” says Madam Esmond, laying her tea-cup down. “ I wonder 
at any woman who has been married once, so forgetting herself as to 
marry again ! Don’t you, Mountain ! 

“ Monstrous ! ” says Mountain, with a queer look. 

Dempster keeps iiis eyes steadily fixed on his glass of punch. 
Harry looks as if he was choking with laughter, or with some other 
concealed emotion, but his mother says, “ Go on, Harry! Continue 
with your brother’s journal. He writes well : but, ah, will he ever be 
able to write like my papa?” . . 

Harry resumes. “ We keep the strictest order here m camp, and 
the orders against drunkenness and ill-beliaviour on the part ot the 
men are very severe. The roll of each company is called at morning, 
noon, and night, and a return of the absent and disorderly is given m 
by the officer, to the commanding-officer of the regiment, who has to 
see that they are properly punished. The men are punished, and t e 
drummers are always at work. O Harry, but it made one sick to see 
the first blood drawn from a great strong white back, and to hear the 
piteous yell of the poor fellow. ’ 

“ Oh, horrid ! ” says Madam Esmond. 

“ X think I should have murdered Ward if he had flogged me. 
Thank Heaven he got off with only a crack of the ruler ! The men, 1 
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say are looked after carefully enough. I wish the officers were. The 
Indians have just broken up their camp, and retired in dudgeon, 
because the young officers were for ever drinking with the squaws — 
and — and — hum — ha.” Here Mr. Harry pauses, as not caring to 
proceed with the narrative, in the presence of little Fanny, very likely, 
who sits primly in her chair by her mother’s side, working her little 
sampler. 

“ Pass over that about the odious tipsy creatures,” says Madam. 
And Harry commences, in a loud tone, a much more satisfactory 
statement. “ Each regiment has Divine Service performed at the 
head of its colours every Sunday. The General does everything in the 
power of mortal man to prevent plundering, and to encourage the 
people round about to bring in provisions. He has declared soldiers 
shall be shot who dare to interrupt or molest the market people. He has 
ordered the price of provisions to be raised a penny a pound, and has 
lent money out of his own pocket to provide the camp. Altogether, he 
is a strange compound, this General. He flogs his men without 
mercy, but he gives without stint. He swears most tremendous 
oaths in conversation, and tells stories which Mountain would be 
shocked to hear — ” 

“ Why me ? ” asks Mountain ; “ and what have I to do with the 
General’s silly stories ? ” 

“ Never mind the stories ; and go on, Harry,” cries the mistress of 
the house. 

“ — would be shocked to hear after dinner ; but he never misses 
sendee. He adores his Great Duke, and has his name constantly on 
his lips. Our two regiments both served in Scotland, where I dare 
say Mr. Dempster knew the colour of their facings.” 

“ We saw the tails of their coats, as well as their facings,” growls 
the little Jacobite tutor. 

“ Colonel Washington has had the fever very smartly, and has 
hardly been well enough to keep up with the march. Had he not 
better go home and be nursed by his widow ? When either of us is 
ill, we are almost as good friends again as ever. But I feel somehow 
as if I can’t forgive him for having wronged him. Good Powers ! How 
I have been hating him for these months past ! 0 Harry ! I was in 

a fury at the tavern the other day, because Mountain came up so soon, 
and put an end to our difference. We ought to have burned a little 
gunpowder between us, and cleared the air. But though I don t love 
him, as you do, I know he is a good soldier, a good officer, and a brave, 
honest man ; and, at any rate, shall love him none the worse for not 
wanting to be our step-father.” 

“ A step-father, indeed ! ” cries Harry’s mother. “ Why, jealousy 
and prejudice have perfectly maddened the poor child ! Do you 
suppose the Marquis of Esmond’s daughter and heiress could not 
have found other step-fathers for her sons than a mere provincial 
surveyor ? If there are any more such allusions in George’s journal, 
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I beg you skip 'em, Harry, my dear. About this piece of folly and 
blundering, there hath been quite talk enough already.” 

“ ’Tis a pretty sight,” Harry continued, reading from his brother’s 
journal, “ to see a long line of red-coats, threading through the woods 
or taking their ground after the march. The care against surprise 
is so great and constant, that we defy prowling Indians to come 
unawares upon us, and our advanced sentries and savages have on 
the contrary fallen in with the enemy and taken a scalp or two from 
them. They are such cruel villains, these French and their painted 
allies, that we do not think of showing them mercy. Only think, we 
found but yesterday a little boy scalped but yet alive in a lone house, 
where his parents had been attacked and murdered by the savage enemy, 
of whom — so great is his indignation at their cruelty — our General has 
offered a reward of £ 5 for all the Indian scalps brought in. 

“ When our march is over, you should see our camp, and all the 
care bestowed on it. Our baggage and our General’s tents and guard 
are placed quite in the centre of the camp. We have outlying sentries 
by twos, by threes, by tens, by whole companies. At the least sur- 
prise, they are instructed to run in on the main body and rally round 
the tents and baggage, which are so arranged themselves as to be a 
strong fortification. Sady and I, you must know, are marching on 
foot now, and my horses are carrying baggage. The Pennsylvanians 
sent such rascally animals into camp that they speedily gave in. 
What good horses were left, ’twas our duty to give up : and Roxana 
lias a couple of packs upon her back instead of her young master. 
She knows me right well, and whinnies when she sees me, and I 
walk by her side, and we have many a talk together on the march. 

“July 4. To guard against surprises, we are all warned to pay 
especial attention to the beat of the drum ; always halting when they 
hear the long roll beat, and marching at the beat of the long march. 
We are more on the alert regarding the enemy now. We have our 
advanced pickets doubled, and two sentries at every post. The men 
on the advanced pickets are constantly under arms, with fixed bayonets, 
all through the night, and relieved every two hours. The half that 
are relieved lie down by their amis, but are not suffered to leave their 
pickets. ’Tis evident that we are drawing very near to the enemy 
now. This packet goes out with the General’s to Colonel Dunbar’s 
camp, who is thirty miles behind us ; and will be carried thence to 
Frederick, and thence to my honoured mother’s house at Castlewood, to 
whom I send my duty, with kindest remembrances, as to all friends 
there, and how much love I need not say to my dearest brother from 
his affectionate George E. Warrington.” 

The whole land was now lying parched and scorching in the July 
heat. For ten days no news had come from the column advancing on 
the Ohio. Their march, though it toiled but slowly through the 
painful forest, must bring them ere long up with the enemy; the 
troops, led by consummate captains, were accustomed now to the 
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wilderness, and not afraid of surprise. Every precaution liad been 
taken against ambush. It was the outlying enemy who were discovered, 
pursued, destroyed, by the vigilant scouts and skirmishers of the British 
force. The last news heard was that the army had advanced con- 
siderably beyond the ground of Mr. Washington’s discomfiture on the 
previous year, and two days after must be within a day’s march of the 
French fort. About taking it no fears were entertained ; the amount 
of the French reinforcements from Montreal was known. Mr. Braddock, 
with his two veteran regiments from Britain, and their allies of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, were more than a match for any troops that could be 
collected under the white flag. 

Such continued to be the talk, in the sparse towns of our Virginian 
province, at the gentiy’s houses, and the rough road-side taverns, 
where people met and canvassed the war. The few messengers who 
were sent back by the General reported well of the main force. 'Twas 
thought the enemy would not stand or defend himself at all. Had he 
intended to attack, he might have seized a dozen occasions for assaulting 
our troops at passes through which they had been allowed to go entirely 
free. So George had given up his favourite mare, like a hero as he 
was, and was marching a-foot with the line ? Madam Esmond vowed 
that he should have the best horse in Virginia or Carolina in place of 
Roxana. There were horses enough to be had in the provinces, and 
for money. It was only for the King's service that they were not 
forthcoming. 

Although at their family meetings and repasts the inmates of Castle- 
wood always talked cheerfully, never anticipating any but a triumphant 
issue to the campaign, or acknowledging any feeling of disquiet, yet, it 
must be owned they were mighty uneasy when at home, quitting it 
ceaselessly, and for ever on the trot from one neighbour’s house to 
another in quest of news. It was prodigious how quickly reports ran 
and spread. When, for instance, a certain noted border warrior, called 
Colonel Jack, had offered himself and his huntsmen to the General, 
who had declined the ruffian’s terms or his proffered service, the defection 
of Jack and his men was the talk of thousands of tongues imme- 
diately. The house negroes, in their midnight gallops about the 
country, in search of junketting or sweethearts, brought and spread 
news over amazingly wide districts. They had a curious knowledge of 
the incidents of the march for a fortnight at least after its commence- 
ment. They knew and laughed at the cheats practised on the army, 
for horses, provisions, and the like ; for a good bargain over the 
foreigner was not an unfrequent or unpleasant practice among New 
Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, or Marylanders ; though ’tis known that 
American folks have become perfectly artless and simple in later times, 
and never grasp, and never overreach, and are never selfish now. For 
three weeks after the army’s departure, the thousand reports regarding 
it were cheerful ; and when our Castlewood friends met at their supper, 
their tone was confident and their news pleasant. 
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But on the lOtli of July a vast and sudden gloom spread over the 
province. A look of terror and doubt seemed to fall upon every face. 
Affrighted negroes wistfully eyed their masters and retired, and 
hummed and whispered with one another. The fiddles ceased in the 
quarters : the song and laugh of those cheery black folk were hushed. 
Bight and left, everybody’s servants were on the gallop for news. The 
country taverns were thronged with horsemen, who drank and cursed 
and brawled at the bars, each bringing his gloomy story. The army 
had been surprised. The troops had fallen into an ambuscade, and 
had been cut up almost to a man. All the officers were taken down 
by the French marksmen and the savages. The General had been 
wounded, and carried off the field in his sash. Four days afterwards the 
report was that the General was dead, and scalped by a French Indian. 

Ah, wliat a scream poor Mrs. Mountain gave, when Gumbo brought 
this news from across the James Biver, and little Fanny sprang crying 
to her mother’s arms ! “ Lord God Almighty, watch over us, and 

defend my boy ! ” said Mrs. Esmond, sinking down on her knees, and 
lifting her rigid hands to Heaven. The gentlemen were not at home 
when this rumour arrived, but they came in an hour or two afterwards, 
each from his hunt for news. The Scots tutor did not dare to look up 
and meet the widow’s agonising looks. Harry Warrington was as pale 
as his mother. It might not be true about the manner of the General’s 
death — but he was dead. The army had been surprised by Indians, 
and had fled, and been killed without seeing the enemy. An express 
had arrived from Dunbar’s camp. Fugitives were pouring in there. 
Should he go and see ? He must go and see. He and stout little 
Dempster armed themselves and mounted, taking a couple of mounted 
servants with them. 

They followed the northward track which the expeditionary army 
had hewed out for itself, and at every step which brought them nearer 
to the scene of action, the disaster of the fearful day seemed to magnify. 
The day after the defeat a number of the miserable fugitives from the 
fatal battle of the 9tli July had reached Dunbar’s camp, fifty miles from 
the field. Thither poor Harry and his companions rode, stopping 
stragglers, asking news, giving money, getting from one and all the 
same gloomy tale — A thousand men were slain — two-thirds of the 
officers were down — All the General’s aides-de-camp were hit. W ere 
hit ? — but were they killed ? Those who fell never rose again. The 
tomahawk did its work upon them. 0 brother, brother ! All the fond 
memories of their youth, all the dear remembrances of their childhood, 
the love and the laughter, the tender romantic vows which they had 
pledged to each other as lads, were recalled by Harry with pangs 
inexpressibly keen. Wounded men looked up and were softened by his 
grief : rough women melted as they saw the woe written on the hand- 
some young face : the hardy old tutor could scarcely look at him for 
tears, and grieved for him even more than for his dear pupil who lay 
dead under the savage Indian knife. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN 



COD LIVER OIL, 

PREPARED IN THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY: 


AND PUT TO THE 


TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

BY DR. DE JONGH, 

OF THE HAGUE, 

KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 

Late Medical Officer of the Dutch Army, Corresponding Member of the “Soci^td Medico-Pratique” 
of Paris, author of a treatise entitled “Disquisitio comparativa chemico-medica de 
tribus olei jecoris aselli speciebus ” (Utrecht, 1843), and of a work entitled 
“L’Huile de Foie de morue envisages sous tous les rapports 
comme moyen thdrapeutique ” (Paris, 1858); etc,, etc., 

Administered with speedy and marked success in the treatment of 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 

RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. DR JONGH, an eminent Dutch physician, has, as is well known, devoted him- 
self for upwards of sixteen years to a series of scientific researches into the nature 
and properties of Cod Liver Oil. His works, recording these investigations, have 
been translated into most of the European languages; by universal admission, 
they are regarded by the Faculty as the standard authority upon the subject ; and in 
addition to the spontaneous approval and highly flattering testimonials from some of 
the most distinguished medical men and scientific chemists in Europe, they have been 
rewarded by his Majesty Leopold I., the King of the Belgians, conferring the 
dignity of a Knight of the Order of Leopold, and the large Gold Medal of Merit, and 
by his Majesty William II., the King of the Netherlands, with a Silver Medal 
specially struck for the purpose. 

Dr. de Jongh’s elaborate chemical investigations and therapeutical experiments 
with the several kinds of Cod Liver Oil, have demonstrated the superior efficacy of 
this pure Light Brown Oil, which effects a cure, relieves symptoms, and alleviates 
suffering in a much shorter time than the Pale Oil; iodine, phosphate of lime, 
volatile acid, and the elements of the bile— imparting the colour to the Oil, and 
deemed amongst its most active and essential principles— being invariably present in 
larger quantities than in the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and Newfound- 
land, which, by their mode of preparation, are in a great measure deprived of these 
active properties. 


DISTINCTIVE PECULIARITIES AND SUPERIORITY OF 
DR. DE JONGH’S OIL. 

Tt is genuine and pure Cod Liver Oil, containing all the active and essential medi- 
cinal nroDerties that therapeutical experience has found to be most effective in the 
operation of the remedy, being prepared with the greatest care solely from that species 
of cod-fish which yields these in the largest quantity, and by a process which secures 
their presence in the proper and fullest proportion. . , _ __ 

Being invariably submitted to skilful and scrupulous chemical analysis by Db. Dll 

J 0 NGH 8 its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed , 
fnd as far a! possible, a Certain, regular, and uniform result may be anticipated, when 
it is’ administered to the same patient, or in similar diseases or circumstances. 

In taste and odour it is not disagreeable or repulsive; it is easily taken; creates 
no nausea or after-taste ; is borne with facility, and not rejected by the stomach; 
does not irritate or disturb the organs, but improves the functions of digestion a 
assTmilation ; neither does it produce any constitutional derangement. Its use may 
therefore be continued for a long period, and without interruption m those enti icaL 
obBtinate and serious cases where continuous perseverance is absolutely essential, a 

aw HUM,**. «- *~ 

of the ordinary Cod Liver Oil, the same quantity going three times as far mid 
effecting a cure or beneficial results in a much shorter period ; in many instances 
affording immediate mitigation of Bymptoms, and arresting disease, or restori g 

health, where other Oil had been long and copiously administered without any benefi . 
h In actual price it is not higher, nor in use so expensive as any Oil sold “ S®"" 
bv respectable chemists ; whilst its active properties, more rapid effects, the smaller 
doses required, and its uniform purity and certainty of operation, render it far pre 
able and more really economical than that which is offered at the lowest price 

This latter consideration is particularly worthy the attention of all 
who from motives of apparent cheapness, may he induced inad- 
vertently to recommend or purchase an inferior or spurious 

^ Besides the means taken to ensure genuineness and superiority previous to exposure 
for sale, further to guard against subsequent admixture or adulteration, 

This Oil is sold only in lottles ; each hottle lei ng sealed with a stamped 
metallic capsule, and tearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Db. db Jongh’S stamp and signature, facsimiles of which are subjoined. 

WITHOUT THESE NONE ARE GENUINE. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 

CAUTION. 

Dr. de Jongh’s Agents extremely regret that 
information they have received compel# them 
solicitously to caution all purchasers against 
unprincipled attempts frequently made, when 
I this Oil is applied for, in various unfair ways to 
\ disparage its value, and to recommend or sub- ' 

I stitute an inferior Brown or Light Brown Oil, 
described as Norwegian, as “imported fresh 
from Norway or as of the same kind and of 
equal purity and fine quality as Dr. de Jongh’s. 

Extensive use and general preference foi many 
years on the Continent, and equally favourable 
results since the introduction of this Oil Into 
this country, having materially diminished the 
demand for the Pale or Yellow variety, ordinary 

SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 

Dr. de Jonoh’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 

Possessions ; and by many respectable Chemists and DruggisUs throughout the U Q 

Half-pint* (10 eua&e**). 2*. 6d. Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. Quarts (40 ounce*), 9* 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 




TESTIMONIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The following are selected from some of the leading Testimonials in commendation 
of T)e dk Jongh’S Light Brown Brown Cod Liver Oil i — 

THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR OF HOLLAND. 

iUXi iU.ilvxciJ.aJ. "The Hague, Feb. 1, 1848. 

4( T the honour of bringing to your knowledge that it has pleased the King to grant you, by 

3s* sttsttr cod Liver ou ^ ^^pBs&sr' 

“ To Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” (Signed) “ VAN DER HEIM. 

THE INTENDANT OF THE CIVIL LIST OF BELGIUM. 

44 o; r _The King has charged me to return you his very particular thanks for the homage done 
« jo Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” (Si gned) CONWE. 

THE ROYAlTsANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA. 

lAV«OiljM 

aJj n k , T g n ii.„Sr. , alike by its taate and chemical composition. Considering, more- 
ls C ^\> L? '[ZT to33r ^nowlcd^ y thatTh?»iciahs generally recommend the use of Dr. Dk 
Jonoh’s Oifin preference to the Cod Liver OU in ordinary use, theRoyal PoUce accedes to your request. 

" BeiimfL. 28,1861 „ “ KONXGLIOHE8 POLIzn-PRAESIDim 

“ To A.M. Blume, Chemist, Berlin.” 10 Abtheilung. 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 

Frofenor at the University " 

“My dear Sir,-I W2g£Si^cKfi3 ^oST 
^^X^^^o1»^bu B ahould himself be the Purveyor of this 

hSwivS 6 some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion 
- .uVmmli^Tof Se on Of which you gave me a sample ; because I know that no one can be better 
^id few at well! Acquainted with* he physical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, 

^‘IoaiL^nveyer'h^fno'hSa^mi^hoh^Uie^^riety of responding 

tl ’ rvisa r»f tbo vprv finest Quality, whether considered with reference to its 

Sion? mtvorn, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer OU 

““ "ferret wishes for your success, believe me, my 

(Signed) JONATHAN rEKbiltA. 

" To Dr. de Jongh.” 1 * » Finsbury Square, London AprU 16, 1861. 

ARTHUR HILL HASSALLJ^Tm.D., F.L.S. 

Mrmher of the Royal ColUot oj Physician), Physician to the Royal Fra Hospital, Chief Analyst of the 
sJnU*™ Commistionof the ••Lancet," Author of •• Food, and its Adulterations,” &c., Ac. 

« Dear Sir —I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy of your Work on Cod Liver OU, 
have favoured me I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it sometime 
previou^lyvnth Considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of the 

* d “I^re 0a pafd?°i I yo.f a^ aware, much attention to the subject of the adulteration of drugs. 
Amongst the articles examined, I have not overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this 
more particularly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, so liable to deteriora- 
tion by admixture with other, especially inferior, Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than 
onre^at^iffi^inLtimea, subjected^ your Light Brown Dil to^ebemical^analyM^and^this ujdenown^to 


order J | - 

faithfully, , „ (Signed) 

“ To Dr. de Jongh, the Hague. 


“ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 

“Bennett Street, St. James’s Street, Dec. 1, 1854, 


Dr. LETHEBY, 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital, Chemical Referee 
to the Corporation of London, Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, dec., dec. 
“Gentlemen,— I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil which is sold at your 
establishment. I mean that variety which is prepared for medicinal use m the Loffoden Isles, 
Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de Jongh, of the Hague. 

“In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of properties, among which the presence or 
cholaic compounds and of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most remarkable ; m 
fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named ‘ Hiale brune, and described as the 
best variety in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. , 

“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this description of Oil has great therapeutical 
Dower : and, from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article. 

(Signed) “ HENRY LETHEBY, M.B. 

“To Messrs. Ansar, Harford, and Co.” “College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855. 


EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 


Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.B.S.E., M.B.I.A. 

Founder and Principal of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, Liverpool , Membre de V Academic Nationale 
de France , Author of “Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and Manufactures,” dec., dec. 

“ Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, having testimonialised in fa- 
vour of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority over all 
the other kinds that are vended. I have submitted 
the Oil to the usual tests ; and, finding it to contain 
all the ingredients enumerated by you in your work, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing 
it a genuine article, and one that is fully entitled to 
the confidence of the Medical Profession.” 

William Allen Miller, Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 

Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London, Author 
of “ Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, dec., dec. 

“ The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
by myself. I have no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be — genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, 
as they possess the composition of this substance, 
and exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical cha- 
racters by which this Oil is distinguished, and to 
which its medicinal qualities are attributed.” 

A. B. Granville, Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 

Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of 
England,” “ On Sudden Death,” dec., dec. 
“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, 
and has found it not only efficacious, but uniform 
in its qualities. He has found that this particular 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than others, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the admi- 
nistration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils.” 

G. Kadclyffe Hall^Esq^M.D., F.B.C.P.E. 

Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Torquay , Author of “Essay on the 
Bronchial Tubes,” dec., dec. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons: — 
I have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea 
or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients 
than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil ; it is stronger, 
and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 

Charles Cowan, Esq., M.D., LB C S E-, 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con- 
sulting Physician to the Reading Dispensary, Trans- 
lator of “Louis on Phthisis,” dec., dec. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establish- 
ment where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer 
a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unques- 
tionably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Dr. Cowan wishes Dr. de Jongh every success in 
his meritorious undertaking.” 

Edgar Sheppard, Esq., M.D.,M.B.C.S. 

Translator of “Gibert on Diseases of the Skin,” 
“Becquerkl and Rodier’s Researches on the 
Blood,” dec., dec. 

“ Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every 
other prei aration to be met with in this country. 
It has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils Dr. Sheppard has no hesitation in stating 
that he believes an Imperial Pint of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light -Brown Oii to be of more value than an Im- 
perial Quart of any other to be met with in London.” 


Thomas Hunt, Esq., F.B.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, Author of “Practical Observations on 
Certain Diseases of the Skin generally pro- 
nounced intractable,” dec ., dec . 

“I have now prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and 
twenty cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to 
him to say that the success attending its use in dis- 
pensary practice fully satisfies me that he has not 
exaggerated its value. In emaciated or strumous 
subjects this Oil is highly useful.” 

Bichard Moore Lawrance, Esq., M.D. 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye, Author of “ On Gout and 
Rheumatism,” dec ., dec . 

“ I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil ; and, 
so impressed am I with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

William Bayes, Esq., M;D, L.B.C.P. 

Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of “On 
Nervous Disease connected with Dyspepsia,” 
dec ., dec . 

“I have for many months been in the habit of 
ordering no other than your Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advan- 
tages over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being 
of one invariable strength, in being more palatable, 
and in its greater efficacy. I seldom order a larger 
dose than a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a 
Tea-spoonful is equal iu its effects to a Table-spoonful 
of the Pale Oil.” 

The Lancet. 

“Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are 
attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we 
fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-brown Cod Liver Oil. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the 
elements of bile.” 


Medical Circular. 

“ Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is 
found to be nothing more than Skate Oil — a fact 
which will account for the failures which have so 
frequently attended the use of the so-called Ood 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed on 
the experimental researches of Dr. de Jongh, who 
is one of the most eminent of European chemists. 
Our own experience practically confirms bis judg- 
ment, and we unhesitatingly recommend Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light Brown Oil as the best for medical 
purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the 

profession. o 

Association Medical Journal. 

“ No man has given so much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oil as Dr. de Jongh. He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure a constant supply of 
the most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for 
medicinal purposes. Such an undertaking appears 
on the face of it to have a strong claim on the en- 
couragement of the profession, who are certainly 
much interested in obtaining a purer article than 
those which are now so marvellously cheap in the 
market.” o 

The Dublin Medical Press. 

“Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the 
medioinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can rea- 
sonably be entertained that this specimen [Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them ; 
and this it is of importance to establish at a time 
when much impure and adulterated Oil is offered 
for sale, and freely accepted by practitioners as 
sufficient for the purposes of routine practice.” 


W. S. Johnson, Nassau Steam Press, 60, St. Martin’* 1a me. 


HEW WORKS ADD HEW EDITORS 

PUBLISHED BY JAMES S. VIBTUE, 


and sold by 


ABIHUB HAt U OTTIJEj & GO. 

25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PICTURES IN THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF HER MAJESTY. 

Now ready, Volt. I., II. and III., New Senes, price £1 Us. 6 d. each, cloth gilt, 


t |.ri-|mtnral : 


a RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE 
A RECORD 01 JHg design and MANUFACTUllE . 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 

The Fourth Volume of the New Series of the Art- Journal will commence with the 1st of 
January 1S5S • its claims to public patronage and support are widely kuowu and generally aekuow- 

r — ■ *• — 

a* themselves of every means that can be commanded by energy experience, and capital, and 
especially by those advantages which are derived from long-continued and unequivocal success 
especially J fte ^ the Ama teur, and the Manufacturcr-as mimstering to the 

several wants-as supplying information upon idl 

all classes and indispensable to those with whom it is an occupation of lite. 

au classes, aim mu | l a. nr d P r Engravings of the Ancient and 

The Illustrations will continue to be of the highest oraer. suu 0 i*y 8 

Modern Pictures, graciously placed at the disposal of the conductors of ^ f 

“he volume for 1858 will contain various other novelties-all, it is hoped and Sieved, useful 

LI p A RT Journal the public favour it has so long and so largely enjoyed. 

^ improvements referred to may be appreciated by those who examine the Part for 

January, 1858. 


THE TURNER BEQUEST. 

Arrangements are in progress for engraving in line, and publishing in the Aet-Jouknal, a 
° selection from the pictures by the late J. M. W. Tuknek, R.A. 
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NEW EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 

AND 

EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 

Complete in One Volume, royal quarto, price Twenty-eight Shillings cloth gilt, 

THE REV. DR. FLETCHER’S 

(feifoe tn Jfamilg 

CONTAINING 

730 HYMNS, 730 PRAYERS, AND 730 PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 

WITH APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS: 

Also an Appendix, comprising a great variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular 
Days, Seasons, and Events of Providence. 



Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand copies, and 
a still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any Work, and form a 
testimonial of its value which seldom falls to the lot of a living author to receive. Such, however, 
is now the position of Dr. Alexander Fletcher’s Guide to Family Devotion. These flattering 
results are rendered still more gratifying when the approval of numerous Ministers of the Gospel, of 
every denomination of Protestantism, can be educed in proof of the truly devotional spirit of the 
whole and its total freedom from Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circu- 
lation in the United States and in the British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has 
secured at home. Encouraged by these evidences of the high esteem in which the Guide to 
Family Devotion is held by a large body of the Christian public, and amious to extend that 
sphere of usefulness which the Author and Publisher trust that it is calculated to effect, they have 
determined to unite their efforts in the production of an entirely New Edition. Anything in the 
nature of a recommendatory Prospectus would be needless in the case of a work so well known and 
highly appreciated; but it may he as well to call attention to the improvements combined in the 
present edition. 

1. Original Reflections upon every chapter, from Dr. Fletcher’s own pen; those in the former Edition were 

mostly from the Bible of the Rev. John Brown. 

2. A Complete Revisal of the tchole Work by the Author, including many valuable emendations, and embodying 

the suggestions of numerous Christian friends. 

3. A Larger Type, especially adapting the Work for the eyesight of those in advanced life. 

4. A Series of New Engravings on Steel, executed in a superior style, and illustrative of some of the most 

important events in the portions of Scripture. 

5. A larger Page , a superior character of typography, and paper of a better quality. 

*** This Work is kept in handsome Calf and Morocco bindings, suitable for Presents. 


« Our attention has lately been called to an adver- 
tisement of a book of ‘ Family Devotion, containing 
the Morning and Evening Service of a Family for 
every Day throughout the Year.’ According to the 
Advertisement, this new Order of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer daily throughout the year is already in 
its thirtieth edition of 1000 each. Thirty thousand 


copies of a book of Common Prayer for Dissenters, 
recommended by twenty-five ministers, whose 
names are given, and who include some of the most 
prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed through- 
out England without working some considerable 
change in the minds of probably 200,000 persons. — 
Times. 


Phe following are selected from the extensive List of Ministers who recommend the Work: 


Rev. H. Stebbing, D.D.,F.R.S., 
Hampstead Road 
J. Harris, D.D., St. John’s 
Wood 

J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel 
F. A. James, Birmingham 
J. Pye Smyth, Homerton 


Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D., Peck- 
ham 

G. Collison, D.D., Hackney 
T. Raffles, D.D., LL.D., 

Liverpool 

T. Binney, Weigh House 
James Parsons, York 


Rev. W. Jay, Bath 

F. A. Cox, D.D., Hackney 
J. Clayton, Poultry 
John Ely, Leeds 
J. Davis, Bristol 
J. Young, Albion Chapel 
G/Lawson, Selkirk. 


PUBLISHED BY JAMES S. VIRTUE, LONDON. 

SOLD BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 


In One Volume , post octavo , ornamental cloth , , 7-?. 6c?., 

America, anil American |!Ic%i)isin. 

BY THE 

REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 

WITH A PREFATORY LETTER BY THE REV. J. HANNAH, D.D. 

ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 


tc Though written in connection with a particular object, the interchange of Christian and 
friendly salutations by kindred churches —still the Mowing sketches, I trust, will prove of some 
interest to general readers, as well as to English and American Methodists. They present, at 
least frank outlines of the people and their manners, of the cities, scenery, and resources o 
America, as well as of its Methodism. I have striven to place the truth before readers, and 
if I fail, 'it is not for want of purity of intent ."—Extract from the Author's Preface. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


« x beautiful volume, which we take the earliest 
opportunity of announcing, and which we hope ere 
lorn? to commend more effectively by quoting a few 
of its vivid passages,— descriptions to the fidelity 
of which, ‘as well as to their beauty and force,’ Dr. 
Hannah bears ‘willing testimony. —Wesleyan Ma- 
gazine. 

“ Multitudes will be happy once more to meet Mr. 
Jobson, who is a man of a genial spirit, and a highly 

• j it 2 ~ in nn findc l t.Q w q.v 1 ntiO 
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captivating wri*r. His large heart finds itowaymto 
his work, and br< 


pr. rllS Ittlgc ucai. ---j 

ana oreathes strongly through every page 
of it A better travelling companion England could 
not furnish, or a better narrator of passing occur- 

Rarely have we met a publication ot 

the kind that contained so much quotable matter. 
Every page presents important facts, and every P a ™- 
graph is gemmed with beauty. . . . Admirable 
everywhere, he particularly excels when touching on 
Slavery; and his book in this respect cannot fail to 
be productive of the best effects when it shall have 
been reproduced among the Americans. The frown 
and the sorrow of such a man will not go for nothing 
among that spirited and high-minded people. —British 
Standard. 

“ The views of the author, for one who spent so 
short a time in this country, and nearly all of it 
occupied in travel, are very correct. .... Those 
who were permitted to converse with Dr. Jobson, and 
those who listened to his sermons and addresses, ex- 
press great admiration for him as a Christian gentle- 
man and as a preacher, which estimation will be 
confirmed by this book.”-^ Herald , Boston , 
United States. 

“ Mr. Jobson has certainly written a very readable, 
and, with a few exceptions, a very reliable book. . . . 
Did our space permit, we could interest our readers 
with a number of well-written descriptions of places 
and persons that came under the observation of our 
traveller ; that of the Falls of Niagara is especially 
worthy of notice, and might be read with pleasure 
even by those who have visited this wonder of our 
wor i(i We have much pleasure in commend- 

ing tire* book for a wide circulation even in Canada, 
as we doubt not, such is%e prospect in England. — 
Christian Guardian, Toronto , Canada. 


“ Every page gives evidence of the serious spirit 
of observation which animated the writer, as he 
passed with a ranging, ready eye, and an open heart 
and mind, from city to city, and from state to state, 
over tracts of country full of the elements of deep 
interest to a Christian Englishman.” London Quar- 
terly Review. 

“ Mr Jobson’s book combines substance with bright 
colouring. It is not only a very interesting narra- 
tive of voyage and travel, but a highly valuable addi- 
tion to our staple information in regard to America. 

It is just such a manual on the subject of American 
Methodism as was greatly needed in this country, 
and must be extensively welcomed. And it presents 
the fairest and fullest view of the relations of Me- 
thodism to Slavery in the United States which wo 
have yet seen.” — Watchman. 

“ Dr. Jobson possesses many of the requisites neces- 
sary for the production of the work like the one he 
has given us. In the first place he has a mature 
judgment, a ready and an eloquent pen, and added to 
this, he has a tact for observing whatever is note- 
worthy in nature or art, and he has the valuable 
talent of being able to dash off some of the most 
admirable scenes, and transfer them to his sketch- 
book .” — Bradford Observer. 

“ Well worthy of study by all who take an interest 
in the management of church affairs, and are willing 
to condescend to take valuable hints come whence 
they may .” — Christian Times. 

“ One of the best and most readable books we have 
on America: moderate in tone, manly in sentiment, 
clear and simple in diction, and pervaded throughout 
with the spirit of genuine philanthropy and piety. 
—Christian Family Record. 

« ]yj r jobson is not deficient either in the faculty 
of observation, or in the ability to record his impres- 
sions in forcible and picturesque language. — Wesleyan 
Times. 

« Not without value and a degree of general in- 
terest We may commend this work as useful, in- 
forming, and, on the whole, creditable.”— Athenceum. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 


In foolscap octavo ., price Six Shillings cloth , 

C | t Jirat anli jits JiaMmr; 

OR, 

THE PROGRESS OE THE SOUL IN THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF JESUS. 

BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


“ To comfort the mourner/ to confirm the weak, to guide the wandering, and reassure the 
doubting, has been my great desire. If I may but hear of some trembling sinner led to Jesus by 
the following pages, or of some distressed believer enabled to rejoice, it will be an ample recom- 
pence to me .” — Ex tract from the Author's Preface. 


Chap. 

I. THE DESPISED FRIEND. 

II. FAITHFUL WOUNDS. 

III. JESUS DESIRED. 

IV. JESUS PARDONING. 

V. JOY AT CONVERSION. 

YI. COMPLETE IN CHRIST. 


Chap. 

VII. LOVE TO JESUS. 

VIII. LOVE’S LOGIC. 

IX. JESUS IN THE HOUR OF TROUBLE. 

X. JESUS HIDING HIMSELF. 

XI. THE CAUSES OF APPARENT DESERTION. 

XII. COMMUNION PRESERVED. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

« Had Mr. Spurgeon been three times his age, we could not have looked for a book from his pen, which 
would display a more intimate knowledge of the diversified workings, even in their most hidden forms, of the 
human heart. He probes with a firm and skilful hand every part of the spiritual body in which disease has 
effected a lodgment. He holds up a mirror before the face of the believer, and shows him his own spiritual 
defects and deformities, notwithstanding the regenerating and renovating process which he has undergone. He 
points out with perspicuity and precision in what respects the saints fall short alike of their duties and their 
privileges, and directs them, with an earnestness which must strike every reader of his work, to the quarter where 

alone a remedy is within their reach The volume contains a valuable body of experimental divinity, 

expounded and applied with an originality and raciness which we should elsewhere look for in vain in the 
theological writings of the day.” — Morning Advertiser. 

“ Not only sound in doctrine, but evinces an acquaintance with the inner life of the believer surprisingly 
extensive and accurate The style is terse and vigorous.” — Belt's Weekly Messenger. 

“ Earnest in its tone, natural in its diction, familiar in its imagery, convincing in its utterances, persuasive 
in its appeals, it will find its way to many a troubled, toil-worn heart, conveying peace, comfort, hope. The 
experiences it describes will find an echo in the consciousness of numbers into whose hands it will fall, and we 
cannot close this notice without expressing a conviction that it will be both extensively and permanently useful.” 
— British Banner. 

“ The writer argues with earnestness and force upon the necessity of conversion, and the reasonableness of 
intense love to the Saviour from the redeemed sinner. There are passages in this volume which speak from the 
heart to the heart; there is genius, if not cultivation.” — Critic. 

“ A book that we can unreservedly praise, and to which we unfeignedly wish * God speed.’ The book 

discovers at every page the glowing fervour of an impassioned soul Of the author’s copious expression 

and fertile faculty of illustration every chapter supplies instances.”— Freeman. 

“ There is profound truth in the great substance of his teaching. It comes from the heart and it goes to 
the heart. Therefore the people hear him gladly; for they feel that he believes what he says, and that he is 
thoroughly in earnest in recommending it to others.”— Patriot. 

“ This volume contains all his characteristic excellences. There is abundance of vivid graphic description ; 
old truths are presented with so much novelty of form that the thoughts themselvof seem almost new ; the 
appeals are intense and earnest. The portrait, at the commencement, is by far the best we have seen.”— 
Baptist Magazine. 
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EW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D.,F.R.S.E, 


Price Seven Shillings, foolscap octavo , clctli gilt , 

(Lmrsolations ; 

OR, 

LEAVES FKOM THE THEE OF LIFE. 


BY THE BEV. JOHN CTJHMING, D.B..E.R.S.E.,. 

Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” “ Sabbath Evening Readings,” <fcc. 


Chap. 

I. THE CAREFUL SCRUTINY. 

II. PERFECT PEACE. 

III. THE WAY OF PEACE. 

IV. THE SURE REFUGE. 

V. STRONG CONSOLATION. 

VI. NEITHER FORGOTTEN NOR 
FORSAKEN. 

VII. CHRIST APPEARING FOR US. 

VIII. LIFE’S BRIEF DAY. 

IX. THE TROUBLED HEART. 


Chap. 

X. PATERNAL PRESENCE. 

XI. THE OPENING OF A YEAR. 

XII. THE COVENANT ORDERED AND 

SURE. 

XIII. A PEOPLE AND THEIR GOD. 

XIV. THERE IS NO DIFFERENCE. 

XV. THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 

XVI. THE ATONING BLOOD. 

XVII. MY LIVING REDEEMER. 

XVIII. NUNC DIMITTIS. 


« The present volume is worthy to take rank with the best and most successful of the Rev. author’s previous 
rks. Its consolations are leaves gathered from the tree of life, fresh in their lovely verdure, impregnated with 
: sweet odours of the Gospel. The author’s contributions to religious literature are marked not less by their 
inently evangelical and practical characters, their purity and loftiness of thought, than by their beautiful 
lplicity of language and style .” — Morning Herald. 


Price Six Shillings, foolscap octavo, cloth 

C|t $tast ai % fatri m\r, 


OR, 


ESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. 


BY THE BEV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.B.S.E. 

“This work is replete with consolatory and practical lessons, and well worth perusal; especially will it 
>ve instructive to the young.” — St. James's Chronicle. 

“ Tells us in grand and simple language how we, in our daily life, may learn of the model whom he sets 
‘ore us. It is one of the ablest productions of his pen .” — Church and State Gazette. 


In Preparation, uniform with the above. 



BY THE KEY. JOHH 

Chap. 

I. IS MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS 

BELIEF? 

II. THE THEORY OF STRAUSS. 

III. REVELATION AND MODERN 

SCIENCE. 

IV. PREDICTIONS OF THE MESSIAH. 

V. ARGUMENT FROM PROPHECY. 

VI. PLENARY INSPIRATION OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


CUMMING, D.D., E.R.S.E. 

Chap. 

VII. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BIBLE. 

VIII. EXCELLENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

IX. CONTRADICTORY TEXTS. 

X. MYSTERIES. 

XI. ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

XII. CONTENTS OF SCRIPTUrvE. 

XIII. ADAPTATION OF CHRISTIANITY 

TO MAN. 

XIV. THE ROCK OF AGES. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Preparing for publication, in Two Vols., post octavo , 

THE 

ItttoHflgritpk rf %llm 

Author of the “Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 


TOGETHEE WITH HIS LETTEES, 


ADDRESSED TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, MR. SOUTHEY, MR. WORDSWORTH, MR. LOCKHAR 
AND PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Edited by his sJ N , PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


MEMORIALS, BY THE EDITOR, OF SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A. 


Allan Cunningham died in 1842. His Autobiography was written that his children nut 
know the story of their father’s struggles, and the difficulties which stood in his way to distincti. 
Sounds in characters and anecdotes of many of his contemporaries. Mr. Cunningham was ( 
friend and assistant of Sir Francis Chantrey from 1814 to Sir Francis s death in 1841. 


Preparing for publication, in Two Vols., post octavo , 


NINETEEN YEARS 

or 

% Sfolfcitr'a f i ft in Inlria, 

BEING THE 

LETTEES WRITTEN FEOM INDIA TO ENGLAND, 1832-18 

BY THE LATE 

CAPTAIN JOSEPH DAVEY CUNNINGHAM, 

• BENGAL ENGINEERS, 

Author of the “ History of the Sikhs.” 


Captain Cunningham was Assistant Political Agent in the Punjab under Sir Claude M 
Sir George Clerk Colonel Richmond, and Major Broadfoot. He served in every important 
of the Bengal Presidency. His letters are dated from Delhi and Lucknow, from Cawnpore 
Ambala, from Loodianah, Peshawur, &c. They relate what he saw and what he felt respei 
India, its native inhabitants, and its English rulers. 

AHTHUE HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


3EAP AND POPULAR NOVELS EY FRANK E. SMEDLEY, 


Price 2s. 6 d. boards ; 3s. 6 d. cloth , 

Jfratik Jfairhgjr; 

OR, 

]ENES EEOM THE LIFE OE A PEIVATE PIJPIL. 


« There s no reason to complain of any want of vivacity in this story. The author has made himself well 
ilified for the task, and excites mirth by the recital of some curious adventures. If any of our readers wish 
read a very entertaining and laughter-provoking story, we cannot do better than suggest a perusal of ‘ Frank 
irlegh.’ "—Somerset Gazette. 


THE 


Price 3 s. boards ; 4s. cloth, 

%mkl; 


OR, 


BAILEOAD OF 


LIFE. 


“Sparkling like a fire-fly, * Frank Fairlegh’ bustles through the scenes of his story, if not the most 

Dfound, certainly one of the gayest and prettiest writers of the day "—Bath Journal. . , . . 

“ The task of the reviewer becomes a pleasant one when such works as the one before us is forced upon his 
rusal. We must once more commend the taste and talent of the author of * Lewis Arundel. — Weekly Times. 


Price 2s. 6 d. boards ; 3s. 6 c?. cloth, 

parrg CulitrWt’s €mts\xy> 

AND ALL THAT CAME OE IT. 


. “ Mr. Smedley’s new tale pleasantly narrates the early trials which can follow a marriage of love, even 
tween the best of fellows and the sweetest of women.”— Athenceum. 

“The author is already favourably known in the literary world by his * Frank Fairlegh; and this tale 
stains the reputation which he has already acquired.” — Woolmer's Exeter Gazette . 


Price Is. 6 d. boards ; 2s. 6c?. cloth. 


l\t Jmiratcs of % CcMIe JfamHjj; 

OR, 

A CLOUD AND ITS SILVEE LINING. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK ON THE HOLY LAND. 



A SERIES OF 


SEVENTY-FIVE BRILLIANT PICTURES. 

BY F. FRITH, JUN. 


„ These Photographs will be prepared under Mr. M’s superinteodenee, and 
which are new and expensive, hut which will ensure both unexampled kichness and 

OF TONE, AND UNDOUBTED PERMANENCE. 


The following is a list of the subjects, and the probable order in which they will be issued: 


Part 

I. 


III. 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 

IX. 


Portrait : Turkish Costume.— The Sphynx, and 
Great Pyramid, Gezeh.— Koum Ombo Upper 
Egypt —The Pool of Hezekiah, &c., horn the 
Tower of Hippicus, Jerusalem. 

Nazareth from the North-west.-Cleopatra’s 
Temple at Erment, near Thebes.— IheN ew 
English Church, &c., from the Tower of 
Hippicus, Jerusalem. 

View at Luxor, Thebes.— Damascus.— Sculp- 
tures from the Outer Wall, Dendera. 

Bethlehem, with the Church of the N^ivity.— 
View from Philae, looking North.— Lntiance 
to the Great Temple, Luxor. 

Colossi and Sphynx, at Wadi Saboua Nubia - 
Nablous, the Ancient Shechem.— The Gicat 
Pillars, &c., Baalbec. 

East Gate, Damascus.— The Osiridse PiRa” J and 
' Fallen Colossus, the Memnomum, Thebes. 
Pharaoh’s Bed, Island of Philae.— The Town 
and Lake of Tiberias, from the North.— Hall 
of Columns, Karnac. 

Abou Simbel, Nubia.-The Great Pillars and 
Smaller Temple, Baalbec. — Ruined Mosque, 
near Philae. 

View at Girgeh, Upper Egypt. -Obelisk Land 
Granite Lotus Column, Karnac.— City \\ all 
and Mosque of Omar, «fcc., Jerusalem 


Part 

XIII. 


XIV. 

XV. 


XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX, 


X. 

XI. 


Sculptured Gateway, &c., Karnac.— Statues of 
Memnon, Plain of Thebes.— Remains of the 
Roman Wall, Damascus. 


Antiquities at Biggeh, opposite Philae.— Interior 
Court at Medinet-Haboo, Thebes.— J erusalem, 
from the Well of En-Rogel. 


XII, 


The Memnonium, Thebes.— Jerusalem : View 
from the City Wall.— The North Shore of the 
Dead Sea. 


XX. 

XXL 


XXII, 


XXIII 


XXIV, 

XXV 


The Great Pylon at Edfou, Upper 

View at Karnac, from the Gramte Pylon. 
The Largest of the Cedars, Mount Lebanon, 
Wady Kardassy, Nubia.- Mosque of Omar 
&c., Jerusalem.— Distant\ lew ot Damascus 
Pharaoh’s Bed, Island of Philae.— The Cour 
of Shishank, Karnac.— The Round Temp e 
Baalbec. 

The Approach to Philae.— The P° ol of1 ?^ 

thesda, Jerusalem.— Convent of Mar-Saba 
near Jerusalem. 

The Colonnade, Island of Philae.— The Tow 
and Lake of Tiberias, from the bouth.- 
Baalbec, from the South. 

Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, No. L- 
Jerusalem from the Mount .of ’Olives qNo^ 
Pylon Gateway at Medinet-Haboo, Thebe 
Portico of the Temple of Dendera.— Temp 
of Goorneh, Thebes.— The Mosque of Ahs 
&c., Jerusalem. 

, Wady Saboua, Nubia.— Assuan, Upper Egyi 
— Ranileh: the Ancicut Arimathea. 

, South End of the Island of Philae.-Valley 
the Tombs of the Kings, Fliebes. Abs 
lorn’s Tomb, Jerusalem. 

. Doum Palm, and Ruined Mosque, near Phil 
—Cleopatra’s Temple at Lrment, nt 
Thebes.— Rock Tombs and Belzoms P 
ramid. # 

Crocodile on a sand-bank on the Xile.— I 
Broken Obelisk, &c., Karnac.— The Gian 
Pylon, Thebes. 

View on the Island of Phihe.-Temple Pala 
Medinet-Haboo, Thebes.— Bethany. 

The Statues of Memnon, Plain of Thebes 
The Mosque of Aksa, and Mount of Oh\ 
&c., Jerusalem. — Distant View ot 
Cedars, Mouut Lebanon. 




The work will be issued to Subscribers ouly. it will be iu Tweuty-five Parts 5 each Part 
contain Three Photographic Views, size nine inches by seven. The pnee wrU be 10, per P 
Every view will be accompanied by a sheet of letter-press, wntten by the artist A L s of S 
scribers will accompany the last Part. With Part I. will be presented grabs an illustration 
Turkish Summer Costume. The subsequent parts will be issued monthly. 
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MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show-Rooms, 67 and 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from thoir manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Electro-Silver Spoons and Forlcs, Fiddle 
Pattern , Full Size . 

Table Spoons 36s. per dozen. 

Table Forks 36s. „ 

Dessertspoons 27s. „ 

Dessert Forks 27s. „ 

Tea Spoons 16s. „ 

MESSRS. MAPPIN’S CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURES IN 

ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 

COMPRISING 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, SIDE DISHES, 
DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
And all articles usually made in Silver, can now b9 
obtained from their London Warehouse, 

No. 67) King William Street, City. 


Ivory Table-Knives, Full Size , Balance Handles, 
which cannot possibly come loose in hot water. 

Table Knives 25s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 18s. „ 

Carvers 9s. per pair. 

As above, with Sterling Silver Ferules. 

Table Knives 34s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 24s. ,, 

Carvers . 11s. per pair. 


MAPPIN’S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING* 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., 

In every vaiiety, warranted good by the Makers. 

lyTAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 

■*■*■*■ maintain their unrivalled superiority — handles 
cannot possibly become lose ; the blades are all of the 
very first quality, being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture. Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 
67 and 68, King William Street, City, and Queen’s 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


MESSES. MAPPIN’S 

DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette Mappin’s Gentle- Mappin’s Solid Leather Gentlemen’s Travelling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 15s. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 8s. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
for beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
which is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 



NO MORE PIL LS NOB ANY OTHE R MEDICINE. 

CURES (WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 
— all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, — Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by , 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


TT7HICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
* » Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids : — 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. — Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832. — “Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gate acre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all tbc horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew tJre, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210. — Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116. — Majtir Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength. 

Cure No. 36,418. — Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418. — Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628.— Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,S$0. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Cure No. 46,270. — Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Laxton, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612. — The Dowager Countess of 
Casilestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180. — “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food in 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,208. — “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Bany’s health-restoring Food. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W. 
FJavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836. — “Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, whicli rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906. — “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Impoitant Caution Against the E earful Dangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, lib., 2s. 9d. ; 
21b., 4s. 6d. ; 51b., 11s. ; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s. ; 
101b., 33s. The 101b. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of 
Post-Office Order. 


BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Graecchurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 
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